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War-Active arc 


WHERE YOU FIND these key wartime 
building factors, you will find ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RECORD. And just as they are digging 
into the new problems caused by scarcities 
and the demand for speed, and more speed, 
in construction, you will find THE RECORD 
working with them, at their side . . . giving 
them the pertinent, helpful, timely informa- 


tion they must have today. 


But these war-active architect-engineers 


need vou, too. 


If you have a product for sale that they 
can use in designing buildings for Victory. 
you owe it to them, and to yourself, to tell 
them about it. If you have developed infor- 
mation and data that will help conserve 
critical materials, that will expedite con- 
struction, that will make war-necessary 
buildings perform more effectively . . . you 
should share this vital information with 


these hard-pressed men. 


We conscientiously suggest you share it 


with them in ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


THE RECORD is editorially geared to serve 
you as a near-perfect vehicle of communica- 
tion with war-active architect-engineers to- 
day, for it parallels the wartime building 
market, editorially, and with dollar-demon- 
strable coverage of the men who are actually 
designing our Victory building projects . . . 
be they in private practice, in the employ of 


government or industry, at home or abroad. 


Today, THE RECORD, of all architectural 
publications, is stripped free of waste, of 
“extras,” of frills and non-essentials. It is 
unique in its sponsorship, the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, “Marketing Headquarters for 


the Building Industry.” 


Today THE RECORD’s complete and exclu- 
sive facilities are regimented to combat the 
problems of building for waging war. Aren't 


your objectives identical ? 


The advertising pages of THE RECORD are 
available to you to accomplish these objec- 


tives in 1942. 





you willfind Architectural Record 
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Locating the Market for A New Material,” 
M McKibbin, manager of advertising, 
tinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. The 
was to sell Prestite where it could be used 
place critical materials, but at the same time 
d an avalanche of inquiries from curiosity 
This article tells how it is being done 





How Link-Belt is Revitalizing Its Catalogs” 
ne of the biggest users of catalogs in the 
strial held, Link-Belt is doing some interest- 
make them function better as sales 
well as improving the general appear- 


Gifford‘ Wood's 128 Years of Industrial Ad 
using —Here’s the story of one of the oldest 
strial ertising campaigns, starting in 1814 
a display card on the Hudson River packets 
‘an interesting story and significant in rela- 
the successful history of this pioneer 
itactur 


Makir Publication Advertisements Do 
ble D by Mary C. Beckman, Irvington 
nish & Insulator Company. Miss Beckman 
hes a system that not only merchandises the 


ttising to salesmen, customers, and prospects, 


ade publication advertising more 
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Here's H. K. Barrows (right) “guest reviewing’ 


BRICKBATS 


These people say thot their product 
saves time—but they don't say why or 
how!" 


“There doesn't seem to be any connec- 
tion between this big picture and the 
headline.” 


“What does that illustration have to do 
with the product? They use two-thirds 
of the space getting me off the subject 
of their story!" 


“ 


“Where am | supposed to start reading 
this ad? Pretty badly confused!” 





NEW LIGHT 











— with Charles Fowler, Market Research Man- 
ager of Electrical World, on the receiving end. 






“Jacks, not tricks, make me r 


says work—that talked turkey every ing 

the way. 
H. K. BARROWS Which leads us to suggest a yards 
Consulting Engineer when you're working on an adve 
ment, ask yourself, “Will it contr 
anything to someone who is helpir 
win the war?” Advertising which , 


Guest Reviewer of the seni iettieiin Mee time 
. . . . 1 u v u d -W , 
Advertising in Electrical World ant ape ee ae 
non-informative copy is missing aj 


for December 27, 1941 en Opportunity to serve and sell, 


That's the reaction we've heard { 
every corner, and it sounds |o 
enough. Exactly what constitutes " 
ing turkey” we leave to you — with 
suggestion that some hints may bef 
in the fifteen previous Guest Reviey 
this series. Copies are available, o 
quest, from the Market Research 
partment, Electrical World, 330 \ 
42nd Street, New York City. 


Boston, Mass. 


NUMBER 16 OF A SERIES 


“Today, particularly,’ our guest review- 
er said, “don’t waste my time with ir- 
relevant material which has little or 
nothing to do with the product. Facts, 
not tricks, make me read advertising.” 

One of New England's leading con- 
sulting engineers, H. K. Barrows brings 
to our guest review series the broad view- 
point of a man concerned, not with the 
details of an installation, but with the 
successful planning and final operation 
of the whole unified design. Active in 
many government and Army projects, 
and lecturer at M.I.T., he well repre- 
sents the bloc of Electrical World read- 
ership comprised of men “behind the 





scenes’. 

Copy which hit quickly to the point, —s 
and substantiated claims with sound, be- ; 4 So 
lievable facts, won hurrahs every time Consulting Engineers represent a very important’? 
from Mr. Barrows. So did ads well filled Sabet dies sonidhan andian “a 
with information that could be pat to electrical manufacturers and others with related inte 
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“A geod ad on a timely product. Most 
core 





“Excellent! They take plenty of room to tell their story . . . it's complete, yet “This leaves absolutely ° 
easy te read. The specification sketches at the bottom of the page are in my mind about the . dv 
especially good. You could practically order one of these circuit breakers specifications even inclu + the 


direct from this ed." 
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How and Where to Get Approval for 
Wartime Copy and Photographs 


Army and Maritime approval comes from Washington; 


Regional Navy offices can pass on copy and photos 


@ NOW that the shock of war has 
been absorbed to a large degree and 
most changes made necessary by war- 
time conditions have been adopted, 
the federal government’s many-sided 
censorship policy as it applies to ad- 
vertising has assumed definite form. 
Many of the restrictions which indus- 
trial marketers must now accept differ 
only in degree from those in force on 
1) semi-voluntary basis during the by- 
gone defense era. The general policy, 
of course, is that enunciated by Presi- 
lent Roosevelt shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor—do not publish or disseminate in 
ny way information which might 
ive “aid or comfort” to the enemy. 

It should be understood at the out- 
et that all censorship restrictions ap- 
ly equally to all means of communi- 
ition. Advertising does not have to 
specifically mentioned in a censor- 
hip policy announcement to be cov- 
red by the rule. The over-all censor- 
hip code, issued for “newspapers, 
agazines, and other periodicals” by 
yron Price, director of the Office of 
ensorship, does not specifically men- 
on house organs, and yet editors of 
ch publications must comply. This 
<le does mention advertising, but 


ly parenthetically. Everybody con- 


By A. P. MILLS 


Washington Editor 





Where to Get Approval 

Of Advertising Copy 

And Photographs Involving 
War Work 

@ FOR permission to take photo- 


graphs of war plant operations to 
be used in advertising or publicity 
material, including house organs, 
and approval for use of such photo 
graphs and copy pertaining to war 
production, even in your own plant, 
make application to the following 


ARMY 
Col. W. M. Wright, 
Division of Advertising Review, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C 
NAVY 
Lt Com John Long, 
Pictorial Section, 
Office of Public Relations, 
Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C 
or the regional public relations 
officer in the respective Naval 
District ofhces (see map) 
MARITIME 
Mark O'Dea, 
Director of Information, 
U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D. C 


Read text for complete details 
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cerned with the preparation of adver- 
tising should have a copy of this code. 
Copies may be obtained by writing 
Office of Censorship, Apex Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The code lists six classes of re- 
stricted information, within which no 
specific information may be published 
without the approval of appropriate 
authority. Several of these classes have 
little or no application to industrial 
advertising. The one of primary con- 
cern is that dealing with production 
data. Falling under the ban in this 
class is “specific information about 
war contracts, such as the exact type 
of production, production schedules, 
dates of delivery, or progress of pro- 
duction; estimated supplies of stra- 
tegic and critical materials available; 
or nationwide round-ups of locally- 
published procurement data except 
when such composite information is 
officially approved for publication. 
Specific information about the loca- 
tion of, or other information about, 
sites and factories already in ex- 
istence, which would aid saboteurs 
in gaining access to them; informa- 
tion other than that readily gained 
through observation by the general 
public, disclosing the location of sites 
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While permission to take pictures in plants working on Army and Maritime contracts, and 
approval of copy to be used with same, must be obtained from Washington headquarters, 
approval of such material concerning Navy work may be obtained from its regional pub- 


lic relations officers located in the Naval 


District Offices which are indicated in the 


above map. Application should be made to the office in the district where plant is located 


and factories yet to be established, or 
the nature of their production; any 
information about new or secret mili- 
tary designs, or new factory designs 
for war production.” 

A mere reading of the foregoing 
section makes the situation look black- 
er than it is in practice. Advertisers 
ind publishers are printing informa- 
tion daily which falls within these 
broad limits. But such advertising 
and editorial material must be ap- 
proved, in advance of publication, by 
the proper government officials. In all 
cases of doubt, or where there is a 
conflict among various government 
authorities, the material in question 
should be submitted to the Office of 
Censorship or sent directly to the 
agency concerned. The Army and 
Navy require that war contractors 
ind subcontractors submit advertis- 
ing copy for review in advance of 
publication, but the Office of Censor- 
ship is a clearing house in cases of 
seemingly unreasonable _ restrictions 
ind is prepared to help gain clearance 
for publishable information. 

Army, Navy, and Maritime Com- 
mission procedure on review of ad- 
vertising by war contractors varies 
somewhat. In all cases, however, any 
idvertisement which might include 
iny pictorial or textual material of 
possible aid to the enemy must be ap 
proved before publication. Little has 
been said by any of the ofhcials con- 
cerned as to what would happen to 
those responsible for the publication 
of restricted information. They pre- 
ter to believe that no punitive steps 
will be necessary, and thus far that 
seems to be the case. It is known, 
however, that the armed forces rely 


on the Espionage Act of World War 
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I, pertinent parts of which were print- 
ed in these pages last month. 

In the case of the War Department, 
its contractors and _ subcontractors 
must submit copy in rough proof 
form. Actual censorship is under the 
direction of the Division of Advertis- 
ing Review, headed by Col. W. M 
Wright, and part of the Pictorial Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions. An _ experienced advertising 
agency man, Robert S. Beckham, from 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, is 
the man who does the reviewing. Like 
the other services, the Army operates 
under the censorship code established 
by the Byron Price organization. The 
War Department has no arrangement 
for advertising censorship by which 
Washington can be short-circuited. 
Public relation officers in the field are 
not empowered to pass on advertising 
copy. As to photographs of plants 
working for the War Department, the 
first step is to write the Pictorial Sec- 
tion mentioned above, giving complete 
information as to what is planned, the 
use that is to be made of it, and the 
name and background of the pho- 
tographer, who must be an American 
citizen and able to stand investigation. 
éf the Army verdict is “yes,” the next 
step is to gain the approval of the 
executive oficer of the Ordnance Di- 
vision in the area in which the plant 
is located. As a matter of practice, it 
is a better policy to gain the permis- 
sion of this officer before applying to 
Washington. The final step is to clear 
with the plant management—another 
move which might well be taken in 
advance. If either the field officer or 
the plant manager says “no,” that is 
the final answer. 

Navy censoring is done by the Pic- 


torial Section, Office of Public Rela- 
tions, with Lt. Com. John Long in 
charge. The actual reviewing is done 
by Lt. Louis G. Shields. Unlike the 
Army, Navy public relations officers 
in the field can approve copy. In the 
case of photographs, permission to 
take pictures of war work must be 
obtained from the naval inspector sta- 
tioned at the plant in question as well 
as from the plant manager and the 
Bureau of Public Relations. As this 
is being written, a sheet of instruc- 
tions on taking photographs of naval 
work is being prepared. All those in- 
terested should write to Washington 
to obtain a copy. 

The Maritime Comission’s wartime 
policy requires positive identification 
of all photographers and writers ad- 
mitted to shipyards; supervision of the 
actual picture taking by a representa- 
tive of the yard or the commission; 
submission of all doubtful material 
to the Division of Information, U. S. 
Maritime Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Mark O’Dea, the peacetime 
president of the New York agency, 
O’Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, Inc., is 
the Director of Information. 

In general, all of the armed services 
are sympathetic with the advertising 
problem of war contractors. Requests 
for review or for information are han- 
dled as speedily as possible. There are 
even some indications that the _ re- 
strictions applying to production and 
war contracts may soon be modified. 


Advertisers Asked to 
Conserve Colored Inks, Metals 


@ MOST IMPORTANT shortages 
now affecting the printing and pub 
lishing industry are of metals and cer 
tain colored inks. At a recent meeting 
with the Printing and Publishing 
Branch of the War Production Board 
in Washington, advertisers, agency 
representatives, publishers, printers 
and manufacturers of supplies for the 
trade were asked to aid in conservation 
of colored inks and in salvaging metals 
contained in obsolete engravings 
plates, and dies. The ink affected most 
by war conditions is chrome yellow 
and advertisers were asked to reduc« 
its use as far as possible. There is no 
present or potential shortage of black 
ink. Various suggestions for recover 
ing vast quantities of copper, lead, tin 
antimony, brass, aluminum, and zinc 
from obsolete plates and engraving 
are under consideration by the govern 


ment agency. 
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at the left is Okonite's latest effort to help customers and others during the 


Splices and Tapes,’ 








war period when it is difficult to function on a normal basis. Illustrations in the ad are 
which provides step-by-step graphic instructions for making effective electrical splices. The ads at the right offer similar booklets by the 
division of the company. Placing the coupon at the top of the ad at the rightincreased the number of inquiries received as compared with the usual practice 


"Our Job is to Hold Our Customers” 


Supplying helpful, needed data is Okonite’s approach 


to the job of keeping customers in line for tomorrow 


@ FROM an advertising standpoint, 
right now we believe our most impor- 


tant job is to hold on to our customers. 


iced as we are with full production 
ing into electric cables and splicing 
iterials for battleships and plants di- 
ctly concerned with the production 
armament material, it is becoming 
xt to impossible to supply many of 
most cherished but non-defense 
stomers. 
There seem to be two major ways 
handling this situation. First, tell 
it great guys we are to be helping 
tional defense and how sorry we are 
it we can’t help our customers. Sec- 
d, supply helpful needed data on 
vy to select, install, and maintain 
type of product and keep pound- 
on the benefits the customer can 
ect from our equipment. We be- 
e purchasers will still be buying a 
duct on the basis of quality, serv- 
and user advantages. We're con- 


By RICHARD S. HAYES 


Advertising Manager, The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 


centrating on the second approach and 
the sales force is in accord. 

Another little thing that guides us, 
perhaps, are the rumblings in Wash- 
ington. We feel no one can criticize 
advertising if it gives “customer serv- 
ice” by providing data and facts that 
assist the buyer. So, here’s one way 
we're travelling. Instead of trying to 
get inquiries for products, we're try- 
ing to get customers to use our engi- 
neering services, our research facili- 
ties, and our literature. And we're 
trying to make that literature just as 
instructive and helpful as possible. 

Now, one of our profitable product 
lines is splicing tapes which we have 
produced for many years as incidental 
to our electric cable manufacture. 
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Most manufacturers find little to 
dramatize in splicing tapes and there- 
fore use colorful display advertising 
and let it go at that. We have found, 
however, that our Manson and Okon- 
ite tapes require real selling as they 
are quite expensive compared to com- 
petitiv e materials. 

Our copy slant is something like 
this: “Cable splices are likely to be 
the weak link in the electrical circuit. 
Unless high-grade materials are used 
and then applied in a proper manner, 
trouble may occur.” We proceed to 
show why our tapes are better to start 
with and then give instructions on 
how to use them to get the best .c- 
sults. This technic has evidently 
worked well, as our Manson and Okon- 
ite Tapes have a tremendous accept- 
ance in the electrical industry and 
probably have helped make our com- 
pany’s name more familiar to the trade 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Adopting for its current theme to railroad executives “One-Speed Railroading,” 





Timken Roller 


Bearing Company is using copy like this to sell them on the idea of Timkenizing freight cars as the 
most practical solution to expediting freight service to meet increased demands of wartime production 


Timhen Bearing Starts Third 
hapten iw Slory le Railroads 


New drive directed toward “one-speed railroading 


by adoption of Timken roller bearings on freight cars 


@ “BIG, progressive Timken Rolle: 


Bearing Company, a railroad supplier 


ot 37 years, last week went out of 
its way to offend one of its best cus 
tomers.”’ So, in part, Time magazine 
commented on the full page adver 
it c d 
Message to the Railroad Ofhcials of 


tisement ent An Important 
America,” which appeared last fall in 


twenty-seven newspapers blanketing 
the country and The Saturday Ev 
ning Post, in which the company sug- 
building 


vested that instead ot 


300,000 new freight cars to handle 
idded trafhe load brought on by the 
war, “one speed railroading” should 
be adopted by putting freight trains 
on passenger speed through the adop- 
tion of roller bearings. Time, while 
generally factual, in this case didn’t 
seem to get the story behind the 


story. 

There is no denying that the mes- 
sage Was provocative and thus news. 
\ nationally known radio commen- 


tator considered it of sufhcient im- 
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By F. H. LINDUS 


Sales Promotion Manager, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, O. 


portance to break the story over his 


nightly coast-to-coast news broad- 
cast. 

However, from The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company's standpoint, the 
advertisement was no innovation. § It 
has long been the company’s policy to 
anticipate markets—to lead, not fol- 
low; to analyze carefully potential 
fields for roller bearing application; 
to cultivate those fields even ahead 
of industry itself. The success of 
this merchandising thought is_ re- 
flected in the standing of the Tim- 
ken company. 

Fifteen years ago, H. H. Timken, 
after ordinary sales methods were ex- 
hausted, opened a campaign to rail- 
roads with a two-page message—“To 


the Railroad Men of America.” The 


advertisement was run in many na- 
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tional 


Book, 


magazines, such as 


Har per’s, Scribner’s, 


Saturday Evening Post. It was the 
inception of an intensive campaig! 
for the next three years. Represen 
tative advertisements of that period 


“Railroad Men: 
Trouble-Free Car 


Permanentl\ 
Rail 


road History in the Making”; and 


were: 
Journals”; 
“Inevitable.” This advertising cen 
tered around railway 
After all, though, ¢/ 


passenger cal 


of all types. 
backbone of transportation was and 
is the steam locomotive. It can | 
truthfully said that the American a1 
Continental civilizations have deve 
oped concurrently with the develo; 
ment of the steam locomotive. T! 
greater security and_ strength 

America rests upon the superior pr 
duction facilities of our modern i 
dustrial organization, and this in tu 
depends for its value and usefulne 
on a quick, reliable, and all-embrac: 


form of transportation. 





Golden 
World’ 


Work, American, Mercury, and T/» 
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Mr. Timken dramatized his belief 
n the future of anti-friction bear- 
ng locomotives by building, at his 
own expense, the first completely 
roller bearing equipped steam locomo- 
tive. On April 15, 1930, it started 
on its career. During a two-year test 
t completed 100,000 miles of trouble- 
free bearing service on fourteen rail- 
roads in regular passenger and freight 
runs under every conceivable condi- 
tion. Typical of the sales promotional 
stunts to demonstrate anti-friction 
bearing efhciency was the ad built 
round three young women pulling 
the Timken locomotive weighing 
711,500 pounds, from a dead stand- 
still. To insure credibility, the en- 
gine was moved in both directions 
to avert suspicion of a down-hill drag. 

Like so many well-laid plans, with 
the goal almost in sight, factors be- 
yond our control took a hand. The 
depression was in full swing and as 
) result the railroads were holding ex- 
penditures to an absolute minimum. 
Then emphasis was put on_ the 
changeover of existing friction bear- 
ing locomotives, thereby eliminating 
the necessity of capital expenditures. 
Progress was made. 

In 1935, one of the first class rail- 
roads was in the market for twelve 
big freight locomotives. Although 
Timken bearings were proving their 
worth on passenger engines, it was not 
thought necessary to use them as 
standard equipment on freighters. If 
these locomotives had gone on fric- 
tion bearings, the campaign would 
have received a serious set-back. The 
engines were scheduled to go on plain 
bearings and Walter C. Sanders, gen- 
ral manager of the Railway Divi- 
on, was confronted with the prob- 
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It is interesting to note that the simple, outspoken copy technique of the current Timken 
roller bearing campaign to railway executives aimed to get roller bearings used in freight 
car journals closely follows the style of this initial spread in the company's first campaign 
back in 1927 to sell the carriers on Timkenizing their rolling stock. It brought about applice- 
tion of roller bearings in passenger cars and locomotives—next on the list are freight cars 


lem of getting Timken bearings on 
them without increasing the original 
cost. His proposal provided an acid 
test of all our claims. He proposed 
to supply the bearings for eight out 
of the twelve of these engines on the 
basis of payment from savings ef- 
fected. If there were no economies, 
well—the bearings paid for them- 
selves within the specified time. So 
the campaign received additional im- 
petus and the company was able to 
use such copy as “Timken Reports 
to the Railroads.” 

A. strictly 
ran in business papers about the ex- 
perience of the Rock Island Railroad 


in 1939 may not be considered out- 


informative ad which 


standing from a layout point of view, 
but its history is interesting. It was 


necessary to produce facts and figures 
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» the first campaign designed to Timkenize steam locomotives shows how plain, factual copy 
port progress along that line to railway executives, and incidentally, to the public as well 
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to back up our assertions, but few 
railroads kept a really detailed record 
of costs on maintenance and avail- 
ability of equipment as far as bear- 
ings were concerned. Arrangements 
were made with the Rock Island two 
years previously on the change-over 
of ten existing freight locomotives, 
whereby accurate records of perform- 
ance and maintenance costs would be 
kept, thus enabling a comparison on 
a group of similar friction bearing lo- 
comotives engaged in the same service. 
The railroad faithfully kept its part 
of the agreement, and two years later, 
as the ad states, “the results speak for 
themselves.” 

A striking new theme, “Miles of 
Smiles,” developed later the same 
year, continued to carry the railroad 
story in such magazines as The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, News- 
week, etc. The basic idea of this 


Time, 


three-year campaign was to sell the 
American public on the comfort of 
riding on Timken equipped trains, all 
the time emphasizing the economies 
to the railroads. Interwoven with 
these copy slants was the constant 
prediction that “ultimately all roll- 
ing stock” would be equipped with 
anti-friction bearings —this meant 
freight cars. 

Drawing on these years of experi- 
ence, the freight car program was 
inaugurated Oct. 15, 1941, with the 
widely discussed ““An Important Mes- 
sage to the Railroad Officials of Amer- 


ica.” As Timken 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Here are two of the high-ranking spreads in the “Electrical World” field survey of industrial advertising copy among readers of that publication. They are liked because 
good illustrations, and plenty of them, to help tell a convincing story about the product, its construction, and application. Cutaway illustrations always meet with » 


What Buyers of Electrical Equipment 
Want in Advertising Cony 


Twenty-one men pass judgment on over 1,000 pieces of 
advertising and establish basic pattern for good copy 
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For nearly two years By LLOYD Ww. DUNN The only trouble was that they 


Klectrical World, under the direction of 


Mr. Dunn, has been conducting a persona , were trying to play Alabamv Bound 
leld study of what readers of that pub Sales Promotion Manager As, . z . 
lication think about the advertising di a - ~ at a Polish wedding. They were do 
rected to them and what they would like Electrical World : “al 3 

find in the copy for it to be of greatest ing an excellent job of telling /¢/x 


ilue and usefulness. The study has bee , 
srried on under conditions most typical wrong story. 
he use of lendina aioe «spline band’s reputation spread and we were Maybe I'd better start at the be 
P — a ha : k — a a invited to play for a Polish wedding ginning—which was almost two years 
egg lg ue nn saa lly oH across town. That night the train back. We were doing a garden va 
ee Se 2 eo Se wreck was received impassively. Our riety job of promotion on our publ 
MARKETING asked Mr. Dunn to analyze saccharine version of “The Sweetheart cations—the usual yammering about 
ee Se Se ae epee of Sigma Chi” fell on indifferent circulation, editorial excellence, etc 
wi ers sn? peceattee given bere ears. And before the evening was And whenever an advertiser was dis 
aventhenn . i "las wen Guante te over we knew that we were a total appointed with the response to h 
ee Oe eee po ag flop. The complaint echoed on every campaign, we'd rush into new reader 
nen a ca Guadaiiedn ame te side, “They can’t play a krakowiak! ship tests to prove that the publica 
= srefensie al oueuhean aa ~ Not even the oberek! H’imagin!” tion was read . . . “intensively read, 
yt — te. hte eran 1S Creme Af ot ited be a was the favorite phrase, I believe. 
dg py fairly ‘ which may be a tar cry 
ieeanat toe ne Me A mol Moc ' from the subject at hand. But it The inspiration came from ABP 
—— eS SS Saves came to my mind when we started “Tell All” campaign. We began & 
@ BACK in my high school days, | interviewing typical readers of the ad- realize that when some advertise! 
thumped the banjo with a group of vertising in Electrical World. <A lot get soul-warming results, it can’t b 
illeged musicians blatantly billed as of the copy met with enthusiastic ap- the publication’s fault if others hea 
the “Aggravatin’ Six.” Our popu proval. But some of it—far too much nary a peep from their color-blee: 
larity with the jitterbugs of that era -took a terrible beating. It’s funny, spreads. In the latter case, either th 
was attributed to purple blazers and in a way, because the ads looked good. product, or the copy, must be a' 
1 unique ability to simulate a train They were written by good copywrit- fault. We couldn’t do anything abou 
wreck, complete with the screams of ers—fellows who could handle the the product. But we could sugges 
the injured, during a rendition of King’s English in masterly style and ways and means of improving the cop) 
Alabamy Bound.’ whip up a potent paragraph with the so that it would give our readers th 
Then came the time when the best. right kind of information, in the wa) 
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hey wanted it. And it soon became 
-lear that before we could hand out 
ny suggestions we would have to do 
little spade work of our own. 
For a long time we turned over 
arious methods of checking copy ef - 
fectiveness with our type ef readers. 


[he simplest answer seemed to be to 


~ 
— 


zo out and ask what they liked anc 
lisliked in the various ads in an is- 
sue. . . monthly “reviews” of copy 
by men the ads are trying to sell. 
And so our “Guest Reviews” saw 
the light—amid cries of horror on 
nany lips. We were told that copy 
was none of our business; that agen- 
cies would scalp us if we dared get 
critical; that we were stirring up a 
wornet’s nest and would wind up with 
1 fistful of canceled contracts and 
the irate groans of salesmen dinning 
in Our ears. 
We did get a few complaints. Here 
vas a typical one: 
For some strange reason, possibly be 
ise almost everyone can read and write, 
iny people presume to be seasoned critics 
advertising It seems to us that no one 
an or small group of men can judge the 
erits of advertising copy. One of my 
1ends won't eat any cereal for breakfast 
ept Wheaties. But do I care what he 
kes or eats? No. I stick to Shredded 
Wheat, and my kids take Ralston’s 
lo which we could only reply that if 
you are a cereal manufacturer you 
damn well do care what cereal is be- 
ing eaten—and why. The consumer 
may be no cereal expert, but if he, 
ind others like him, eat Soggies be- 
cause they like that dark 


flavor, or because Soggies are put out 


brown 


n a size that can be swallowed in 





Aaking the field survey of what buyers want 
) industrial advertising copy took Lloyd W. 
unn, sales promotion manager, “Electrical 
orld" and “Electrical Contracting” into 
any out-of-the-way places. Here he is 
ght) in a manhole where a reader took 
m to show him an installation to illustrate 
point which the reader made on ad copy 





S 2 
By: WSUS 


and Trends of 
Central Station Boilers 


“We want blueprints, charts, graphs,”’ is an 


one bite, those facts are important to 
an ad writer, and might well lead to 
a headline such as “Get that dark 
brown flavor with every gulp.” 

Furthermore, these interviews were 
not criticizing advertising as such. 
They were discussing its usefulness 
to them as potential buyers of the 
product. 

Here was another interesting and 
entertaining letter from an agency 
man: 

We had just two customers who hadnt 
read a book Your stuff corrupted one of 
them As usual, he grabbed the least im 
portant and most obscure point of the 
bunch. His advertising now has to be coy 
ind coquettish so the victim's curiosity will 
be aroused to read the text. If you haven't 
shriveled with a wasting disease it is only 
because my curses haven't made the right 
onnrection. I've a fine recipe for a cock 
tail which includes arsenic, rat poison and 
oach killer, which I'll try on you at the 
earliest opportunity. Kindly remove out 
ustomers from your mailing list Please 
also continue to send the stuff to me ] 
can use it myself—ait is very helpful. But 


like a pursuit plane, it is no weapon for ar 
imateur 

But these few brickbats’ were 
buried under a wave of approval that 
swept in from all sides and was over- 
whelming evidence that both adver- 
tisers and agencies welcomed useful 
criticism that is of help in copy prep- 
aration. 

We'll spare 
Sufficient to say that it spurred us 
Up to 


date, we've talked to twenty-one men, 


you further details. 
on and we’re still galloping. 


an average of two hours apiece, and 
discussed well over a thousand sep- 
arate pieces of copy. 

A word about the technique used: 


what we do is ask a man to sit down, 
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oft-repeated cry among engineers who look to 
advertising to keep them informed on new developments. This spread drew great praise 


go through the issue in his normal 
fashion, and “think out loud” as he 
does so. Some ads may be skipped 
entirely, others are commented upon 
at length. The pages that receive 
the greatest attention are those that 
are very good or very bad in the 
reviewer's opinion. At no time do 
we ask leading questions, and every 
effort is made to approach normal 
reading conditions. The average in- 
terview is slightly over two hours. 

We tried to select typical readers 
of Electrical World for reviewers— 
representative utility transmission and 
distribution engineers, steam plant 
men, chief engineers in large plants, 
several young engineers “on the way 
up.” 

Now, well over a year later, it 
seems fair enough to sit back and 
ask, ““What have we got?”” One swal 
low doesn’t make a summer, and fif- 
teen Guest Reviews may not repre 
sent an accurate cross-section of our 
readership, however carefully they 
were chosen. 

But the amazing thing is that as 
we go on, doing the same thing in the 
same way, the basic pattern does nof 
change! Generally speaking, the copy 
that appealed to George Van Ant- 
werp, our lead-off man with Phila 
delphia Electric Company, contains 
the same elements that were wanted 
by A. B. Snavely, chief engineer of 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation, H. 
A. P. Langstaff of West Penn, and all 
the others. 

Here are those “basic” elements: 
and if they sound like old stuff to 
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you, thumb through a current issue 
of any publication edited for a sim- 


ilar class of readers and you'll find so 


many ads that ignore them that it’s 
downright depressing. It’s all infor- 
mation that every good copywriter 


knows perfectly well- -and frequently 


iznores tor some reason maybe 


in an effort to win a diamond-studded 


idvertising award 

l. Keep it simple. Don't make it 
hard for the reader to figure out why 
hundred dollars for 
Make it 


a glance what you're sell 


you spent several 


that page—he won't do it. 
evident at 


ing, either through the headline or 


1 clear illustration. (Incidentally, 


you'd be amazed at the number of 


ids that show large pictures of a 
product—but not theirs!) If you 
manufacture a gadget that goes into 


I large prece ot equipment, make sure 


your produc t st inds out any good 


layout man can show you how to do 


it The technique used in an old se 


silk “You 
know she wears them"’—doesn’t apply 
You 


illus 


ries for stockings just 


in business papel ady ertising. 


may know that the big lathe 


trated is powered by a motor that 


O-SO-TITI 
the 


wears Bearings, but it 


isn’t clear to average reader. 


Incidentally, take a look at the re 


production of the Page Fence ad, that 


Was pi 1is¢ d by sO many readers. The 
heading says “Page Fence’”—the pic- 
ture show s Page Fence. Even the 


most casual skimmer through the book 


must know that Page has fences for 


s ile! 
2. Don't try to attract everybody 
to your ad. 


have a great and obvious truth. 


And here, | believe, we 
It is 
possible to get everybody to read your 
id by using a poster technique, babies, 
But 


still may not sell anything. 


puppies, OF cheesec ike. the ad 


Let’s zo 


back to that Page Fence ad, not be 


cause iC 18 exceptional, but because it 


S extreme enough to dramatize the 


point No one would give that morc 


than a passing glance unless he was 


concerned with buving fence. But it 


sa magnet for readers who are inter 
ested! 


All of which sums up to just this: 


you may lose a lot of readers by mak 
ing your ad factual, informative, un- 
( motional but the re iders you do 
get you can sell 

3. Be literal. By that I mean, 


don’t indulge in obscure parallels that 


might not get across. Engineers, as a 


group, are pretty minded, at 


serious 
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® The name PAGE not only identifies de 
pendabie property line protection but 1 is 
the symbol of quelity that sateguerds the 
javestment. in Pege Fence you get on 
essembioge of superior quaitties, many of 
them exclusive. Page Winged (heanel Posts 
are stronger and longer lesting Poge Fence 
tebdric of copper bearing stee! wire 1s heavily 


Fence Facts 

















golvanized after weaving. All parts of the 
supporting structure are expertly designed 
and tauitiessty mode And Page Fence is erect 
od by technically tramed, long experienced, 
responsible local business men. Write for 
te PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Monessen, Po or Bridgeport Conn. New York, 
Pittsburgh, Atienta, Chicago, Sen Francisce 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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quichly tightened on top of the requler aut with t 
eed but 2 
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Write ws for samples and details 


THE PALNUT COMPANY 


An elticient. economical tor 
portab'e umination— giving dey J 
light vision fo me cone , * 
line petrol work Unattected . 

wine. ra snow Two sie P 
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emergencies whee quick a & 
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+ offe 
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Central Railway Signal 
Company, Inc. 


272 Center Street 
NEWTON, MASS. 
Pleat Lecetions: Hemmond., ind 
Needham Hts. Mass 











Here's a selection of small ads which were cited by readars of ‘Electrical World’ because 
they contain the elements the guest reviewers want in advertising. There's no doubt about 
what's for sale in the Page fence ad and the drawing in the Palnut ad shows exactly how it 
works, they said. The Central Railway ad drew so many requests for the free sample offered in 
the small type, indicated by arrow, that the offer had to be withdrawn by the advertiser 


least when they're on the job. They’re 
inclined to take a thing on tace value 
and weigh it for what it is. 
Example: an ad showing a bulldog 
pulling on a rope, with a heading to 
the effect that XYZ splices hold tight. 
bull- 


The guest reviewer said, “That 
dog is silly. How much more effec- 
tive if they had shown a scale and 
indicated th: amount of pull by 
pounds that the splices can stand. 
That bulldog pull doesn’t mean a 
thing to me—you could hold /Aim 
with a butcher cord!” 

Yah—!/ know the bulldog was mere- 


And 

But Je buys the splices. 
4. Have a specific objective for 

your ad. 


ly to symbolize holding power. 


sO do you, 


And I don’t mean the ob- 
Tie 


id to one important point that 


vious one of “‘sell more goods. 


youl 
readers want to know and hammer 


that home. Maybe it’s a feature of 


your product that makes it better. 
Or, under present conditions, it might 
be your ability to deliver goods—or 
your capacity to help the reader get 
by until you can deliver. But don’t 
try to make your ad tell everything 
about everything or you'll wind up 
with a lot of broad, meaningless gen 


like 


Insulation Gets 


eralities. Headings Simplex 
Wire’s “When Cable 
Wet” “2 Foremost Op 


portunities for Selected Load Build 


and I ostoria’s 


sound like they have a specific 
this 


* 
p 
ing 


message. Compare them with 
heading from a recent issue (slightly 


“Blotz BR 


efiicient, dependable, 


altered) : Type Gadgets 


give unintet! 
rupted service.” 

I remember the comment of one of 
our guest reviewers on an ad that bor 
the heading, “Ten Thousand feet high, 


He said, “My 
100) 


in the Chilean Andes.” 
(Continued on Page 
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government and the people carry the war to victory 


Six ways in which advertising can be used to help the 


Aduertisings Wartime Jot 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 
Publisher, “Industrial Marketing" 


@ THE FIRST JOB of America is to 
win the war. So the first concern of 
every citizen, every business man, ev- 
ery advertising executive, is to con- 
ribute in as large measure as possible 
to winning the war. In thinking about 
advertising in 1942, therefore, let us 
upproach it primarily by asking our- 
selves the question, ““How can adver- 
tising generally, and my advertising 
in particular, contribute to the na- 
tional objective of winning the vic- 
tory?” 

There are many essential services 
which advertising is called on to per- 
form in wartime. Because advertising 
is the fastest and most economical 
method of mass communication ever 
developed, and because communica- 
tions are not merely important but in- 
dispensable in war, it is obvious that 
idvertising can function in the na- 
tional interest more effectively now 
than at any other time. Our job is to 
study our opportunities, note the nu- 
merous tasks which can and will be 
ssigned to advertising, and then get 
usy in executing them to the best of 
ur ability. 

Let us remember, too, that we are 
ll going to have to work harder, do 
ore, and achieve more now that we 
er thought necessary in the piping 
times of peace. War demands sac- 
fice, including possibly the ultimate 
icrifice, by millions of our finest 
oung men. Certainly no citizen who 
mains back of the firing lines has 
ny cause to complain when he is 
ked to make sacrifices. 

But let us remember also that be- 


n an address delivered before the 
ind Advertising Club, Jan. 23. 





victory. 


we 


economy. 





Six Objectives for Wartime Advertising 


1. Speed governmental accomplishment in the drive for 


2. Expedite conversion of industry to wartime production. 


Ease the shock of war on civilian population and national 


4. Divert demand from scarce articles to those more plentiful. 
§. Explain business to the public. 


6. Condition markets for postwar developments. 








cause so much wartime sacrifice is 
necessary, needless sacrifice is both 
stupid and futile. We must not waste 
our resources of man power, of ma- 
terials, of productive capacity, regard- 
less of the field in which those re- 
sources are available. We must supply 
our fighters with everything they 
need; we must rapidly increase our 
war production; we must maintain 
production for civilian needs to the 
maximum consistent with military re- 
quirements; we must keep business 
solvent and successful, first as a nec- 
essary contribution to our economic 
strength for war, second as a direct 
and necessary means of financing the 
war effort through purchases of gov- 
ernment securities and tax payments, 
and third as a sound basis for postwar 
readjustments. It’s our job to see that 
advertising plays its full part in 
achieving these objectives. 

1. Speed Drive for Victory 


First and foremost, advertising must 
be used to speed governmental accom- 
plishment in the drive for victory. No 
matter whether the government does it 


or whether it is done through the con- 
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tributions of advertisers, the facili- 
ties of advertising are a vital necessity 
in obtaining full understanding and 
support of every phase of the war ef- 
fort on the part of our people. 

This includes not only the sale of 
war bonds and stamps in ever-increas- 
ing volume, and the enlistment of per- 
sonnel for naval and special services, 
as a supplement to the work of the se- 
lective service boards, but also the pro- 
motion of every other activity which 
demands full participation by the 
public. 

Preparations for civilian defense, 
for conservation and salvage of essen- 
tial materials, for the maintenance of 
public health through the nutrition 
program and otherwise, are only a few 
among the myriad jobs which must be 
accomplished successfully and in which 
advertising will necessarily play a ma- 
jor role. Chicago newspapers, for ex- 
ample, carried advertisements only a 
few days ago, signed by the local civ- 
ilian defense authorities, calling on 
housewives to save greases and fats 
and explaining exactly how this should 
be done and how these valuable mate- 


2! 


rials will be collected and used for war 
production purposes. 

Similar efforts will have to be made 
in insuring collection of waste paper. 
We have a serious shortage of paper- 
board ahead of us, and none of the 
materials needed for its manufacture 
should be destroyed. This is a work 
with which advertising interests are 
directly concerned, because mainte- 
nance of supplies of newsprint and 
book paper may depend upon an ade- 
quate flow of waste paper for the 
manufacture of the board used in so 
many phases of war production ef- 
fort. 

The labor and skilled personnel re- 
quirements of the government will 
call for the use of advertising on a 
large scale. The expansion of our war 
industries and of our armed services 
will mean the location and transpor- 
tation of many types of skilled work- 
ers and professional personnel to the 
places where their services are required. 
We need eighteen skilled workers for 
Distrib- 


uting our man and woman power to 


every man on the firing line. 


the best advantage can be done most 
successfully if our needs are broadcast 
through advertising. 

It makes very little difference who 
does this advertising or who pays for 
it. The government has first call on 
ill of our resources, incomes, and per- 
sonal energies. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the government, as time 
goes on, will depend less and less on 
voluntary contributions of space and 
time by advertisers and media, and 
more and more on planned coérdi- 
nated, integrated use of advertising, 
to insure acceleration of the effort and 
speedy accomplishment of the national 
objectives. The British government 
has become the largest advertiser in 
that country, and it is reasonable to 
believe that as the whole war program 
is speeded up, the government of the 
United States will use advertising 
whenever and wherever its services are 
needed to meet specific requirements 


of any phase of the national effort. 
2. Assist Industrial Conversion 


Second, and equally important, is 
the job which advertising is playing 
ind will continue to play in the great 
task of war production. The change 
whereby our industrial facilities have 
been converted from the manufacture 
of peacetime products to the require- 
ments of a world-wide mechanized 


war have been literally stupendous, 


ind the development of new machines, 
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Announcing its receipt of the Navy "E” flag, 
Kropp Forge Company used this four-column 
195-line space in Chicago daily newspapers 


the application of old machines to 
new jobs, and the training of workers 
and supervisors in the manufacture of 
the products called for by the army 
and navy, have thrown a tremendous 
load on American industry. 

Advertising has already played a 
leading part in making possible these 
vast changes. Advertising of indus- 
trial machines and materials has given 
war industries, from executives to 
workers, the information they have 
needed to enable them to make the 
difficult readjustment required for the 
production schedules assigned to them. 
Industrial advertising, directed  spe- 
cifically to those primarily concerned 
with the great job of making America 
strong in the air, on the sea, and on 
land, has increased in volume during 
the past year for several reasons, but 
the principal one has been the neces- 
sary dissemination of new informa- 
tion and technical facts regarding how 
to use present and available equipment 
and materials to the best advantage in 
turning out the vital armaments of 
war. 

That kind of advertising will con- 
tinue to be published in large volume, 
because it is a primary and necessary 
kind of 


which can be accomplished in no other 


information — distribution 


way. Industrial editors have done a 


magnificent job in supplying informa- 


tion on production techniques required 
in the new tasks assigned to industry 
A necessary part of the information 
requirements of industry has included 
supplementing editorial services with 
specific data on machines, materials, 
and methods. That advertising will 
continue to play a most vital and fun 
damental role in our war effort as pro 
duction expands and new plants, new 
machines, and new men must be geared 
to the tremendous task of reaching our 
production goals. 

One of the greatest problems of 
business, and indeed of the whole 
country, has been to get all possible 
facilities geared to war production. 
Many smaller plants, with skilled per 
sonnel and suitable equipment, have 
not received war orders, because of 
difficulty in contacting prime contrac 
tors and other sources of government 
business. Yet advertising by indus 
tries qualified to play a part in the war 
production effort has already proved 
highly effective in obtaining subcon 
tracts from the many manufacturers 
who must distribute their work widely 
to obtain greatest production speed 
This kind of advertis 


ing renders a mighty service to the 


and efficiency. 


country and, at the same time, it keeps 
an important part of our industrial 
machine from disintegrating. 
Industrial advertisers and the war 
industries themselves have had a double 
First is that to which 
I have referred, giving industry the 


load to carry. 


help it needs in developing war pro 
duction on an unprecedented scale; 
and second has been the task of aid 
ing the morale of the workers, of mak 
ing them realize the importance of 
the roles assigned to them in winning 
the war, and of proving to everybody 
that second only to the fighters who 
are manning our naval and military 
units for actual combat are the men 
at the machines, supplying the essen 
tial materials and equipment upor 
which the nation depends for victory 

Advertising which has as its objec 
tive building the morale of our indus 
trial forces to the same peak of hig! 
performance as that of our soldier 
sailors, marines, and airmen, has bee 
appearing in large volume, and wi 
continue to be used for this impor 
The International Ha: 
vester Company, which has a heay 


tant purpose. 


load of war contracts, recently pul! 
lished 


cities in which its plants are locate 


newspaper advertising in 2 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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The Vice-Pnresident-in-Charge-of- 
Thinking-Abeut- Temonvieu 


How an idea created for an advertisement developed 
to a nationwide movement of planning for peacetime 


@ THIS is the story of a chance idea, 
born of emergency thinking in these 
times of stress and duress, which has 
crystallized into the predominating 
theme of the 1942 advertising and 
promotion campaign of one of the 
country’s largest companies in_ its 
field and a preparedness policy on the 
part of business and industry. 

Some months ago, an account ex- 
ecutive of Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising 
igency, was lying awake nights trying 
to hit upon something “new and dif- 
ferent” in the way of a message for 
one of his clients, the Koppers Com- 
pany. The ad man was searching for 
1 fresh appeal that would cut loose 
entirely from the staid and time-hon- 
ored concepts of industrial advertis- 
ing. He wanted to “humanize” the 
ipproach and the copy in such a way 
that it would have a general appeal 
ind a genuine reader-interest among 
ill the customers and potential cus- 
omers of the Koppers Company. 

The result of the disturbed sleep of 
the agency executive was the birth of 

“vice-president-in-charge-of -think- 
ng-about-tomorrow.” This new but 
highly important executive was intro- 
luced to the business and industrial 
vorld in an advertisement of Koppers 
ompany which appeared last fall in 
Business Week. In the message, it was 
iggested that most businesses in these 
roublous days need a “vice-president- 

- charge - of - thinking - about - 
omorrow,” a company executive 
hose major function it was to think 
bout tomorrow when the economic 
endulum would again swing from a 
ller’s market to a buyer’s market. 
ich a man might be termed the 

















At the left is the orginal Koppers ad carrying the now famous title, ‘‘vice-president-in- 
charge-of-thinking-about-tomorrow." The page at the right shows how it is being used in 
copy directed to such men in an effort to get Koppers products included in peacetime plans 


“thinker for the future,” and every 
industry or business today has one, or 
should have one. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
adopted the phrase itself as the title 
of a presentation it made in several 
large cities. It also sent its represen- 
tatives around the country urging that 
far-sighted business executives think 
seriously about the necessity for a man 
in their organizations who could de- 
vote all, or the major portion, of his 
time to mapping a course for his com- 
pany to follow after the present war- 
time period and its influences have 
ended. 

Originated for a one-time ad, the 
idea of a “‘vice-president-in-charge-of - 
thinking-about-tomorrow” has grown 
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into a minor movement which prom- 
ises to spread much farther than the 
confines of one company’s advertising 
campaign. Every business and indus- 
trial executive today is or should be 
thinking about “what is going to hap- 
pen after this is all over.” That is 
probably why the idea of a “vice- 
president - in - charge - of - thinking- 
about-tomorrow” has struck such a 
responsive chord. Hundreds of Amer- 
ican companies now are in the position 
of having only one customer—Uncle 
Sam. And some day that customer 
will stop buying. Executives of these 
firms are well aware that the world 
of business after these critical days 
have passed may be totally different 
(Continued on Page 103) 
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New Technique for Catalog Design 
lo Gacilitale Buying 





With buyers increasingly initiating purchases, it is 


important to supply buying information in best form 


Allis-Chalmers 
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Note how the cover of this catalog piece identifies the com- 
pany and the product and indexes the five sections of one 
unit each. The right-hand marginal panel covers the space 
first seen when thumbing through the book and codrdinates 
the buying information with product advertising. Information 
is arranged in horizontal pattern corresponding to natural 
reading: direction. Bottom view shows old style treatment 
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@ WITH 


industrial marketing, the conventional 


increasing complexity of 


industrial catalog has become increas- 
ingly obsolete as an_ information 
form, K. 


research, Sweet’s Catalog Service, de- 


Linberg-Holm, director of 


clared in an illustrated lecture last 
month before the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association, in which he 
outlined a new technique for catalog 
design developed by his department. 
The principle of his plan has been 
based on a thorough analysis of buying 
practices and is designed to cut the 
cost of marketing by facilitating buy- 
ing through supplying pertinent buy- 
ing information where and when 
needed. 

Mr. Holm divided his lecture into 
three major parts: a discussion of the 
information system; the design of in- 
formation form; and the control of 
information flow. 

“Catalog performance standards can 
be developed through an analysis of 
the specific function of marketing in- 
formation relative to the production 
of orders,” he asserted. “Order pro- 
duction can be analyzed as a series of 
continuous activities: specific products 
—whether materials, equipment, or 
services—must first be considered by 
the buyer with relation to his needs; 
then the type of that product must 
be selected with reference to how it 
will satisfy the needs; and finally, it 
must be ordered,” he explained. 

To promote these activities, the 
speaker pointed out, there must be a 
continuous flow of information on 
available products from potential pro- 
ducers to potential buyers, and this 
relationship calls for the development 


of information forms which have been 


specialized according to time and place 
of use, and the integration of such 
forms into the information systems. 

There are three types of informa- 
tion forms, Mr. Holm explained. 
They are: (1) advertising, (2) pri- 
mary buying information, and (3) 
secondary buying information. The 
eficiency of such an information sys- 
tem is determined by the degree of co- 
érdination of the three forms. 

To illustrate this point, the speaker 
defined the specific function of ad- 
vertising as that of promoting con- 
sideration of products before the spe- 
cific buying need arises. Then, when 
the specific buying need has material- 
ized, the second form of information 
—primary buying information—oper- 
ates to promote the selection of prod- 
ucts. Once the type and brand of 
product has been decided upon, the 
secondary buying information is called 
for to provide specific details and en- 
able drawing of specifications on which 
the order is placed, the latter step usu- 
ally being taken in connection with 
personal sales assistance. 

In other words, advertising in pub 
lications or other media stimulates th« 
need or desire for the product, and the 
catalog supplies the information on 
which the prospect learns how the 
product will fit and serve his need, 
whereupon he asks for detailed spec: 
fications to meet his specific prob 
lem and with which to place the order 

Accepting the foregoing as the pro 
gressive steps in typical buying opera 
tion, it is quite obvious, Mr. Holm em 
phasized, that one of the most import 
tant requirements of successful mar 
keting today is that of meeting infor 
mation needs at the time the specific 
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fact that there is an increasing variety 
of new specialized products being pro- 
luced to meet specialized needs; there 
ire an increasing number of people 
nvolved in the selection of products 
over increasing spans of time; and 
there are an increasing number of mar- 
keting transactions being initiated by 
those on the buying side. Thus, the 
vital importance of having adequate 
ind proper buying information avail- 
ible where buying is most likely to be 


done 1s quite obvious. 


Designing the Catalog 


In the preceding analysis it was 
seen that the catalog, or primary buy- 
ng information, serves the function of 
supplying information the buyer needs 
between the time the need arises and 
the time when a salesman or supple- 
mentary information is needed for 
placing the order. Therefore, in de- 
signing the catalog—primary buying 
intormation—certain factors should be 
taken into consideration: (1) degree 
of standardization of product; (2) de- 
gree of industrialization of market; 
ind (3) degree of specialization of in- 
tormation system. These factors will 
ndicate how much detail should be 
included in the buying information. 

Above all, information regarding a 
product in a catalog should be easy to 
hind, easy to read, and easy to compre- 
hend. With this as an underlying 
principle, then care should be used to 
see that the information tells and 
shows why specific products should be 
considered, how these products should 
be selected, and how they should be 
dered. Mr. Holm illustrated these 
points with Kodachrome slides of 
typical catalogs his department has de- 
gned, including those of. Allis-Chalm- 
rs Mtg. Company and Armstrong 


Cork Company shown herewith. 


In analyzing these catalogs, he called 
ttention to three major elements 
hich he considers essential to good 
italog design practice. These are the 
ver, the index, and the visual unit. 
referring to the illustrations it will 
noted that the covers immediately 
lentify the catalogs with their pub- 
hers and the products they cover, 
d further serve to separate them 
om adjoining catalogs. The function 
the catalog index is to integrate 
visual units and sections of a cata- 
and in turn to integrate the cata- 
into the catalog file index. Mr. 


lm’s principle of design makes the 





uying need arises. This is due to the 
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The cover of this Armstrong Cork catalog 
immediately identifies the company and the 
product, while the three visual units give 
product standards and description, show 
laboratory tests to support claims, give 
specific installations, specifications, and ser- 
vice data. Note panel at right of units which 
ties in with company advertising. The spread 
at the bottom is taken from a previous folder 


visual unit consist of two facing pages, 
each unit being designed as a self con- 
tained unit of information which can 
be codrdinated with other visual units. 

The Allis-Chalmers catalog shown 
here is on processing equipment; a 
typical spread from its antecedent is 
at the bottom and clearly shows the 
improvement affected if only as to 
general format and in making the 
pages inviting to read. The index 
explains the organization of the cata- 
log which is comprised of five sections 
of one visual unit each. The sections 
have been arranged in sequence accord- 
ing to production flow of chemical 
processing. 

The main design innovation in the 
Allis-Chalmers catalog was the de- 
velopment of the marginal panels 
and the elimination of the convention- 
al introductory pages usually by- 
passed by the user. The right-hand 
marginal panel covers the space which 
is seen first when the user thumbs 
through. The information in the panel 
codrdinates the primary buying infor- 
mation with the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising, with information on_ re- 
lated products, and with personal sell- 
ing through the references to branch 
ofhces. 

Information on the various equip- 
ment is arranged in a horizontal pat- 
tern across the visual unit, correspond- 
ing to the natural reading direction. 
Information on use, performance, and 
specific advantages is given first. Color 
is used to emphasize product illus- 
trations, to codrdinate visually a great 
variety of forms, and to identify the 
catalog. The information is e¢asy to 
find, easy to read, easy to compare. 
Thus, the catalog user is guided 
through the catalog in a planned, con- 
trollable way, Mr. Holm pointed out. 

The Armstrong Cork book provides 
primary buying information on indus- 
trial asphalt tile. As may be seen from 
the illustration, the cover identifies 
the product and manufacturer at a 
glance. Here again the right-hand 
marginal panels, seen first when the 
catalog is opened, summarize the in- 
formation on each visual unit. The 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Trade mark developed for 
campaign 


Scientific characteristics of product 


expanded program to give users vital 


@® TO WRITE COPY tor a 


maker, there is nothing like starting 


spring 


with a blank sheet of paper and a 
sharply pointed pencil. But if you 
ire gunning for ideas among spring 


udvertisements the paper may remain 
blank for 


¢ Xceptions to this opinion in spring a { 


years. There are notable 
vertisements but in the main, springs 


seem to have feeble allure for the 
Beyond the 


“We 


$i7es, 


COpy writer. prosaic in- 


nouncement that make springs 


ill types and publication- 
set in a one-eighth page, you'd think 
story worth tell- 


there might be a 


ing. Hunter Pressed Steel Company, 
Lansdale, Pa., thought there was. In 
fact, Hunter had a hunch there was a 
whale of a story. 

Some 


as “hunks of 


think of 
That the 


buyers of springs 


them wire.” 
production of a spring should involve 


mathematical formulas and laboratory 


tests is not apt to occur to them. 
The consequences of such thinking 
ire that springs are simply springs 
und it makes very little difference 


whether vou buy them from X or 
trom Y. 


The facts are all to the contrary. 


buy them 


Hunter, for example, is one of a group 


of manufacturers to whom the de- 
velopment of a spring 1s a calculable 
problem in design and manufacture, 
ind a study in materials and stresses. 


Hunter has developed a number of 
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By K. D. MONTGOMERY 


President, Hunter Pressed Steel 
Company, Lansdale, Pa. 


devices used in its laboratory for de- 


termining the suitability of various 
metals for springs, for checking the 


effects of plated finishes, heat treat- 





Why Were Stepping Up Our Advertising 
To Bring You News About Springs 


wuntee e8F8 sree eran awsoare © 


HUNTER 


"Braman Spins 


The illustration in the first ad of the new 
Hunter spring campaign signalized that here 
was something new in springs and about them 


revealed in 


product data 


ing,  etc., on spring pertormance 
Testing equipment is used to measur¢ 
deflection, defects. 
been devised for the 


springs 


load and detect 


Testers have 
rapid economical testing of 
produced in quantities. Manufactur 
ing processes have been controlled to 
obtain accurate costs. Cost account 
ing methods have been introduced to 
calculate quickly and accu- 


rately. All of these behind-the- 


scenes activities have a bearing on the 


costs 


performance of a spring in any given 
application or upon the cost to the 
buyer. Yet many buyers were una 
ware of them. 

The Hunter management felt that 
these facts were of interest to buyers, 
and that if they were published they 
would be helpful not only to them 
selves but to all reliable spring man 
ufacturers performing similar services 
The purposes of the 
campaign were to establish the posi 
condition the 


for customers. 
tion of the company, 
market for salesmen, and inform the 
spring-making 


public of 


buying 

methods. Because of national de 
fense no strong bid for business wa: 
necessary. 

The advertising agency was given 
free hand in producing the campaign 
There were no limitations or precon 
ceived notions of how the job should 


be done. 


The agency’s recommendations wer: 
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iginal and unusual. They proposed 
iat the campaign be started with a 
indid statement of the reasons for 
he campaign. This was sound for 
hree reasons: first, Hunter had not 
een a user of full-page space; sec- 
md, because the story Hunter in- 
ended to tell was refreshingly differ- 
nt; and last, because Hunter was 
ncreasing its appropriation in the 


face of increased national defense 





yuSINesS not to spend away money 
ut to do a job that it had wanted to 
lo for eight years. 

The first advertisement was there- 
fore an announcement. In_ physical 
form it bears no relation to the ad- 
ertisements which follow it. The 
second advertisement set the style for 
the continuation of the series. The 
text of the first advertisement is 
friendly, clear and sincere. Here it is: 
Why We're Stepping Up Our Adver- 

tising to Bring You News 
About Springs 


In the next few months—throug) 





the advertisements of this company— 
you are going to see a series of storics 
ibout springs that have never been 
told, or well told, before. If you de- 
sign, specify or buy springs, these 
stories will interest you. They can in 
fluence the performance of your prod- 
uct and increase the satisfaction of 
your customers. 

We are going to tell this story be 
cause many people still feel that a 
spring is a “hunk of wire.” 


[he simple truth is that spring 


manufacturers, with few exceptions, 


lave outgrown the by-guess-and-by- 


gosh way of making springs. Rule-of- 


thumb methods have been replaced by 


entific formula, scientific manufac 
iring and scientific testing. 

The astronomical number and va- 
ety of springs used today, the kinds 
wire and finishes, and the func- 
mal responsibilities placed on springs 
ike the help of spring engineers not 
ly advisable but profitable. 

As you run across the next adver- 
ement of this series in this publica- 
ym, and those to follow—remember 
ey're worth reading. 

Hunter Pressed Steel Company, 

Lansdale, Pa. 


Che agency started off with a clean 
te. Even a trade mark which was 
d for several years was discarded 
favor of a hunting dog. The en- 

philosophy of our business was 


Springs get the CREEPS —This Measures Them 


SPRING JEWS 


PMc 


L, \t. piwe 
jk 





There can be no doubt about the care exercised in the manufacture of Hunter springs after 
seeing and reading the second ad in the new series, for here is shown the special machine for 
measuring hysteresis and elastic recovery as explained in the chart in the upper left 


crystallized into three words—‘‘Sci- 
ence in Springs.” Although the first 
advertisement was simply an_ intro- 
duction, asking for no business, re- 
plies, both in quantity and quality, 
exceeded those of the whole previous 
year of advertising. 

The second advertisement, headed 
“Springs Get the Creeps—This Meas- 
ures Them,” indicates how succeed- 
ing advertisements will be treated. 
The body copy is comparatively brief, 
not too technical, and informative. 
For those who care to read more 
deeply there is a column called 
“Spring News,” which will satisfy the 
technical mind. In this column we 
present curves and formulas which 
show that spring design is a scientific 
business and is best left to spring en- 
gineers. 

Bleed pages are used to arrest at- 
tention and provide us with adequate 
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space for pictures which are clear in 
detail. 

The advertisements are directed pri- 
marily to engineers, purchasing agents, 
and plant management. The business 
papers used on the schedule are: Elec- 
trical Manufacturing, Electronics, In- 
dustrial Equipment News, The Iron 
Age, Machine Design, Machinery, 
New Equipment Digest, Product En- 
gineering, Purchasing. 

The campaign was prepared by 
John Falkner Arndt & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia. As an interesting side- 
light in its preparation we learned 
that before the campaign was devel- 
oped a study of all the “O. K. As In- 
serted” features in INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING for a period of two years was 
made. The agency contends that this 
study was helpful to them in stearing 
clear of threadbare copy and layout 


ideas. 
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@ A NUMBER of outstanding cal- 
endars received too late to be included 
in the first part of the Annual Calen- 
dar Review published last month are 
shown here. Among these is the 1942 
edition of the beautiful aircraft series 
Thompson Products, Inc. 


This one is called “The Golden Decade”’ 


issued by 


and depicts historical achievements 
in air service from 1920 to 1930. The 
twelve oils were done especially for 
Charles H. 
Hubbell and the calendar was litho- 


graphed by Edwards & Deutsch Litho- 


Thompson Products by 


graphing Company, Chicago. A _ no- 
tice on the back sheet offers a com- 
plete set of the subjects as special art 
panels for framing for $2.50. 

Highly colorful also is the twelve- 
sheet of The Euclid Road Machinery 
Company carrying natural color pho- 
tograph reproductions of the com- 
pany’s machines on construction jobs. 
Most of the Kodachrome views were 
done by the advertising department 
and credit is given to others who as- 
sisted. Provision is made on the back 
of a fly tab for ordering additional 
copies. The Tractor Division of Allis- 
Chalmers presents twelve views of 
construction and road building equip- 
ment in full color. 

Hercules Powder Company repeats 
with its customary style calendar fea- 
turing a painting by N. C. Wyeth. 
he fly sheet on the calendar pad tells 
the story of “Primal Chemistry,” 
hich is the title of the illustration. 
One of the most unusual and strik- 
g pieces, although done in only one 
lor, black, is the calendar of U. S. 
be and Foundry Company, which 
gain features twelve stone lithographs 


Wilson. Each 


eet presents a dramatic scene of han- 


me by Edward A. 
ing and laying U. S. pipe. As may 
ve been noted, the illustrations are 
ed throughout the year in the com- 
ny’s publication advertising. 

Diamond T Motor Car Company 


s a twelve-sheet calendar of un- 


usual size this year, being about 18x13 
inches, with a large natural color photo 
reproduction occupying two-thirds of 
the space and three months down the 
right side. Only four different illus- 
trations are used, each being repeated 
three times throughout the twelve 
months. 

The Heald Machine Company again 
issues a twelve-sheet featuring twelve 
photographs of dogs, mostly puppies. 
That this has been a winner is indi- 
cated by a note on the fly sheet which 
expresses regret that additional copics 
are not available for general distribu- 
tion. Another one appealing to the 
dog fancier is that of Peterson Tractor 
‘5 Equipment Company with a dog 
head and a twelve-month date pad; 
done by Brown & Bigelow. 
Milling 


Com pany and Cincinnati Grinders In- 


The Cincinnati Machine 
corporated calendar for 1942 carries 
twelve sheets with the company names 
on an extended part of the back sheet 
which also lists the company branches 
and agents and the general types of 
machines built. The calendar sheets 
dramatize twelve sales points such as 
capacity, craftsmanship, control, etc., 
with suitable illustrations; a different 
type machine is shown each month. 
Lithographed by Gibson & Perin Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

Another twelve-sheet comes from 
Allen-Bradley Company, but this year 
instead of the cartoons by Frank 
Owen, which have also been featured 
in the company’s advertising, each 
sheet presents an excerpt from a speech 
by some famous American, following 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag on 
the first sheet. 
framed in a shield with appropriate il- 
lustration at the bottom; lithographed 


Each quotation is 


in full color. Designed and produced 
under the direction of the company’s 
agency, The Fensholt Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Mesta Machine Com pany has a prac- 
tical twelve-sheet calendar with dra- 
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Annual Calendar Reuieu-- Continues 


matic camera shots of scenes in the 


company’s plant, following a view 


showing the Navy “E” pennant flying 
under the Colors in front of the Mesta 
office building. The Dow Chemical 
Company also gives great prominence 
to three date groups on its twelve- 
sheet under an illustration pertinent 
to the use of calcium chloride. 
Calendars of the ultra-practical na- 
ture come from Westinghouse, three 
months topped by a quotation from 
some famous American (lithographed 
by Hinkhouse, Inc., New York); Hy- 
att Bearings Division of General Mo- 
tors Company, a wall hanger with the 
twelve months around a chart of dec- 
printed by The 


J., and 


imal equivalents, 
Chronicle Press, Orange, N. 
distributed to about 15,000 customers 
S. Rubber Com- 
pany, another large wall hanger of 


and prospects; U. 


twelve months. 

Canada Cement Company features 
its trade mark above a large date 
pad. The changes of the moon are 
illustrated by utilizing the round 
trade mark instead of the customary 
figure. Another calendar for the con- 
struction field comes from Chain Belt 
Company, each of the twelve sheets 
showing some Rex equipment in use. 

The Falk Corporation again issues 
its continuous calendar in several sizes. 
In this piece the dates of a new month 
start in the same line as the end of 
the preceding month and the various 
months are set off by alternating color. 
The number of the week of the year 
is carried at the left of each line. The 
wall size is 13x36 inches, and the per- 
sonal sizes, 4x12'% inches and 234x 
§5'% inches; the former shows “Falk 
Products at a Glance” with short 
captions on the back; the other has 
decimal equivalents on the back and 
inches marked off along the edges. 
About 17,000 each of the two larger 
sizes are distributed by mail and 
through salesmen and distributors, the 
latter being properly imprinted. 
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By CHARLES A. EMLEY 


Sales Promotion Manager 


De Long Hook and Eye Company, Philadelphia 





How De Long Handles Correspondence 
About Deliveries 


Good will can be built or destroyed depending on how 


orders from customers and prospects are acknowledged 


@ THE PURCHASING AGENT of 


1 nationally known firm recently 
showed me a list (he calls it his 
“black list”) of suppliers of raw ma- 
terials from whom, he stoutly avows, 
again buy a nickel’s 


he will “never 


worth.” 

These firms,” he declared with con- 
“treat us like an 
While undoubt- 


edly they are oversold, or tied up with 


siderable asperity, 


unwanted step-child. 


defense contracts, they should at least 
treat us civilly when we inquire about 
the status of our orders. Instead, they 
write us brief, blunt, perfunctory let- 
ters as devoid of warmth as an ice- 
berge—as if we should know better 
than to bother them with queries about 
our orders when they're so busy.” 


While, 


agents, realizing that in these hectic 


perhaps, most purchasing 
days chaos reigns in practically every 
business organization, are more lenient 
toward their sources of supply, many 
of them doubtless are mentally classi- 
fying suppliers as good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, according to the kind of treat- 
ment the suppliers mete out to them, 
and will “reward” them accordingly 
when the present emergency has passed 
inte history. 

It therefore behooves those of us 
who are responsible for sales to exert 
the utmost care now, especially in our 
letters, lest we permanently alienate 
customers’ affections. 

After all, old customers are the blood 
and sinew of our business, having con- 


triyuted generously to our progress in 
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the years when we had to fight for or- 
ders. Thus, the least we can do now 
when our stocks are limited because of 
shortages of raw materials, or because 
of our preoccupation with defense con- 
their 


promptly and courteously, explaining 


tracts, is to answer letters 
in detail why we cannot serve them as 
efficiently as in pre-emergency days. 
In fact, to display the slightest in- 
difference toward customers when a 
sellers’ market prevails is to sow seeds 
of ill-will from which we will reap a 
harvest of heartaches when the buyer 
is again in the saddle. In those days, 
when our order files may be suffering 
from pernicious anemia, we will eager- 
ly welcome the patronage of every 
customer we served in pre-war days, 
and more besides—and whether we get 
it or not will depend largely upon 


how we treat customers today. 


In these uncertain times when a 
dearth of raw materials makes it im- 
possible for us to fill some orders, ne- 
cessitates our “cutting” others, and 
causes unavoidable delays in filling still 
others, we at De Long’s strive to write 
the kind of letter that will retain the 
good will of old customers and win 


the good will of would-be customers. 

For example, to the customer whose 
orders we are compelled to cut, we 
write a courteous letter of explana- 
tion like this: 

“Much as we should like to fill your 
appreciated order of —————— in its 
entirety, we are denied that pleasure. 


ag 


Like all manufacturers using brass 
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and steel who are not engaged solely 
in making defense articles, we are en 
countering no end of difficulties in 
our efforts to get brass and steel wire 
and metal. 

“In fact, just recently the brass and 
steel mills informed us that until fur- 
ther notice they will be forced by 
government edict to fill priority or- 
ders for defense industries before mak- 
ing any more shipments on our con 
tracts placed months ago—and they 
can give us no assurance as to when 
they will be prepared to resume mak- 
ing deliveries to us. 

“Thus, in fairness to all of our cus- 
tomers we are compelled to adopt a 
system of ‘rationing’ in an effort to 
keep everybody at least partly supplied 
with De Long products as long as we 
possibly can. 

“We therefore are entering a ship- 
ping order for half the quantity of 

specified on your order of 

. The balance of the order 
has been cancelled. In the possibility 
that the mills may resume making 
deliveries to us by the time your stocks 
again need to be replenished, we sug 
gest you mail us an order then. 

“Needless to say, it affords us 
pleasure to adopt such a system as th 
particularly now when there is an i! 
creased demand for our products b 
cause of better general business cor 
ditions, but under the circumstanc¢ 


what else can we do? 
“It is our hope and belief that yo 


will bear with us in this emergenc 














ind 


ur- 








when all of us are called upon to make 
unusual sacrifices in the interest of na- 
tional defense.” 

To the customer who makes an ur- 
gent appeal for merchandise, we write 
a letter like the following, which went 
to a firm that uses pins: 

“This morning’s mail brought us 
your letter of in which 
you tell us you are in urgent need of 


the pins you ordered on 


“A partial shipment will be made 
on by Railway Express, 
ind the remainder of the pins on 
your order will be shipped as quickly 
thereafter as possible. 





“Certain it is that we are sorry we 
have been unable to fill your appreci- 
ated order with our customary 
promptness. In these abnormal times 
all of us are of course called upon 
to make sacrifices in the interest of 
national defense. In our case, for ex- 
ample, we can get no more brass and 
steel for the time being, the metal 
mills being obliged to fill priority or- 
ders for defense industries before mak- 
ing further shipments on our con- 
.racts placed months ago. 


“As there is a much greater de- 
mand for De Long pins this year than 
any other year in our whole his- 
tory, thanks to vastly improved gen- 
eral business conditions, you can eas- 
ily imagine what difficulties we are 
encountering in our efforts to fill or- 


ders. 


“In the face of this condition, we 
shall try to the best of our ability to 
supply everybody with as many pins 
us we possibly can as long as we can, 
filling orders in the rotation in which 
we receive them, and accepting none 
from firms that have never before 
bought from us. 


“This, we are confident, is the pro- 
edure you would follow if our posi- 
ons were reversed, it being, as far 

we can see, the only fair proce- 
lure that could be adopted under the 


rcumstances, 


“If your stock of pins begins to run 

»w before you receive an_ invoice 
idicating that a shipment is on the 
ay to you, please drop us a line in 
1¢ enclosed no-postage-required en- 
lope, er wire us, and we'll do our 
vel best to make at least another 
irtial shipment at the earliest pos- 
le moment. 


‘Thank you—and we do hope that 
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This color spread appeared in business papers and general magazines last month to make a 
report to the American people and to inaustry particularly on how The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany has boosted the production of magnesium to meet the needs of the country during war 


you will bear with us in this emer- 
gency.” 

Then there are the firms whose busi- 
ness we have tried unsuccessfully for 
years to get and who are now ready 
to join hands with us. Shall we, our 
files overflowing with orders and our 
stocks of raw materials limited, 
abruptly turn them away with, “Sor- 
ry, but we have no merchandise to 
spare?” De Long doesn’t. On the 
contrary, and with our eye peeled to 
the future, we write such firms a let- 
ter like this: 

“Nothing would afford us more 
pleasure than to welcome you to ac- 
tive membership in the De Long fam- 
ily, but we’re denied that pleasure just 
now because our files are bulging with 
unfilled orders, many of them placed 
weeks ago by customers who have 
made us their sole source of supply 


for years. 


“If, in the face of this condition 
which is beyond our power to remedy, 
we were to accept more orders, sooner 
or later the customers who placed 
them would be prompted, and justifi- 
ably so, to express dissatisfaction with 
our service. 

“Our inability to fill orders with 
our accustomed promptness is due to 
two things: First, like all manufac- 
turers using metals who are not en- 
gaged solely in making defense ar- 
ticles, we are finding it extremely difh- 
cult to get brass and steel. In fact, 
the shortage of these metals, essential 
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to the success of the nation’s defense 
program, is so acute that we’re com- 
pelled.to accept orders from custom- 
ers of long-standing with the proviso 
that they will be filled if and when we 
can get the necessary raw materials. 


“When that will be we do not know, 
the brass and steel mills having noti- 
fied us that for the time being they 
can make no more shipments to us on 
contracts we placed months ago as 
their entire output is required for de- 
fense industries. 

“The second reason is that the de- 
mand for all of the De Long products 
is much greater than ever before in 
our fifty years’ history, thanks to vast- 
ly improved general business condi- 
tions. 

“Needless to say, we are sorry to 
have to write you in this strain. We'd 
much rather accept all orders you 
might care to send our way and fill 
them promptly, as we would if these 
were normal times. But under pres- 
ent conditions there is, obviously, a 
limit to what we can do. 

“Perhaps a few months hence con- 
ditions will be different. If they are, 
we hope you will then be persuaded to 
join hands with us. 

“In the meantime, we wish you well 
und bespeak your patience.” 

As De Long can testify, letters 
like these, which can be adapted to fit 
any business, are real good will 


builders. 
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Validity of Contract Limiting 


How one manufacturer protected himself against lia- 
bility under common law and the Uniform Sales Acts 


@ IN THE SALE of industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment by descrip- 
tion, in common with other articles 
so sold, there is an implied warranty 
that the thing sold will fit the de- 
scription; this under both the com- 
mon law and the Uniform Sales Acts 
that have been widely enacted. It 
follows, as a usual rule, that a seller 
may be held liable for all damage to 
his buyer that directly results from 


1 breach of the warranty. 


The question then of the right of 
a seller to limit his liability there- 
under by contract becomes one of 
importance to both buyers and sellers. 
This because of the possibilities of 
loss to an industrial firm, through 
the breakdown of a piece of war- 
ranted equipment greatly out of pro- 
portion to its value—the shutdown of 
a plant, for example. 

The point has been litigated in a 
line of decisions, and, while the hold- 
ings are not precisely in accord, it is 
believed that, by the weight of au- 
thority, such contracts are valid 
And, as an illustration of judicial rea- 
soning in upholding this view, and 
the importance to both buyers and 
sellers of warranted equipment in, at 
least, knowing their rights in such sit- 
uations, the following case may be 


examined with interest. 


Particular Equipment Ordered 


Here the defendant ordered of the 


plaintiff certain’ machinery and 
equipment for use in dry dock opera- 
tions; the price was $9,737.68. The 
order, among other things, included 


: geal ind pinion Ww hich were par- 
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By LESLIE CHILDS 


Attorney-at-Law, Indianapolis 


ticularly described in respect to their 
steel composition. This, it appears, 
was specified because defendant had 
theretofore had difficulty with equip- 
ment of this kind of iron composi- 
tion. The plaintiff accepted the 
order, and thereafter made delivery 
subject to the following warranty: 
“We warrant the goods above quot- 
ed to be free from defects in mate- 
rial and workmanship under normal 
use and service; our obligation under 
this warranty being limited to replac- 
ing at our works any part or parts 
thereof which shall, within ninety 
days after delivery thereof to the 
original purchaser, be demonstrated to 
its satisfaction to have been defec- 
tive; this warranty being expressly in 
lieu of all other warranties, express 
or implied. We neither assume nor 
authorize any other person to assume 
for us, any other liability in connec- 


tion with the said goods.” 


Soon after installation, the gear 
broke during operation; a chemical 
test disclosed that it had not been 
made of the steel composition that 
had been ordered; but rather was of 
an iron composition. Plaintiff, upon 
being notified. of this, promptly re- 
placed the broken gear with one of 
the kind and composition that had 
been ordered, and claimed a fulfill- 
ment cf its warranty obligations. De- 
fendant declined to accept this in set- 
tlement, claiming a loss of $1,632.34 


to it in labor and materials in replac- 


ing the broken gear. This amount 
defendant then deducted from plain- 
tiff’s total bill. 

Plaintiff refused to accept this de- 
duction and filed suit to collect it. 
Defendant 
amount named, which raised _ the 
question of the validity of the con- 
tract provision, heretofore quoted, 
limiting plaintiff’s liability to replace 
ments. 

Plaintiff stood squarely upon this 
Defend- 


ant, in short, contended that the ob- 


provision of the contract. 


ligation to deliver a gear and pinion 
of a certain composition was a con- 
dition precedent; that the limitation 
should not be held to apply to a loss 
caused by delivery of an entirely dif 
ferent product than that ordered. 
The trial court gave judgment for 
the defendant. The plaintiff appealed, 
and the higher court first recited the 
facts. The court next, following an 
able and exhaustive review of the legal 
phases involved, both under the gen 
eral law of contract and of the Uni 
form Sales Act, stated its conclusions, 


in part, as follows: 


What the Court Decided 


“In this case, the contract as finally 
made by the parties expressly pro- 
vided that [plaintiff's] 


under the warranty was limited to re 


obligation 


placing any part demonstrated to 
have been defective, that such war 
ranty was in lieu of all other war 
ranties, express or implied, and that 
no other liability in connection with 
the goods was assumed 

“The Uniform Sales Act expressly 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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IRON AND STEEL SHEETS 


pinted copy left no misunderstanding in the reader's 
s to how Armco products play an important and wide 
the country's rearmament program and also registered 
at Armco even invented the important continuous mill 
1- which the steel industry would be greatly handicapped 


:e By WILLIAM E. McFEE 
ae Manager, Writing and Plans Depart- 
ment, The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, O. 


@ MANY of the old copy platitudes 
| that have glowed with an artificial 
warmth all these years have at last 
settled down into the archival dust. 
Change succeeds change at a breath- 
taking pace. The rotes and rules of 
the 1930's, and even 1940, are swiftly 
Shickel- 


gruber, Mussobum, and Hirobito have 


receding memories of today. 


seen to that. 
7 So it is that the advertisement 
writer of today faces the toughest 
task he ever had. Neither I nor any 
r ne else can tell him how to get over 
very hurdle, but I can relate a prob- 
em we had a few weeks ago and tell 
ow we solved it. It is these case his- 
ories, these specifics, that are going 
to light our way through these dark 
times, and I am confident that the 
ditors of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
ther advertising journals intend to 
ve us all of this kind of nourishment 
hey humanly can. 

Now to that problem I mentioned. 
Not so long ago our stock was unduly 
lepressed on the Big Board. What 
Just this . . . The 


okers and the top hat financial in- 


is going on? 


rests got the notion somehow or 
Based on a story which originally ap- 
red in the ‘CIA Ticker’’ of the Cincin- 
i Industrial Advertisers Association 








Hou Advertising 


for Armco 


Newspapers and business papers used to tell invest- 


ors truth of how Armco products meet wartime needs 


other that Armco, “a big sheet steel 
producer,” wasn’t faring any too well 
with defense orders—since turned war 
We had adver- 
tised, although not flag-wavingly. We 
had publicized, but not blatantly. Yet 
what’s the use of arguing? When peo- 


orders. How come? 


ple hold opinions they hold opinions, 
and they will hold them until you con- 
vince them otherwise. So we went to 
work and wrote an advertisement. It 
was a bold advertisement. It pulled 
most of the stops. It was deliberately 
designed to take the “mis” out of 
misconception. The illustration was 
an exciting picture of a rough-and- 
tumble “Jeep” decidedly in action. 
The headline proclaimed—and I do 
mean proclaimed—“This is a SHEET 
STEEL WAR!” 

Now scan the text: “Back in °17, 
ponderous equipment and slow-moving 
stabilized fronts were enough to win 
wars. 

“Not so today. 
sea and in the air—is America’s war- 


S peed—on land, on 


time watchword. So it is only nat- 
ural that r 
Armco iron and steel sheets are used 


tremendous tonnages of 
in today’s light, fast, mobile equip- 
ment. 

“Most of Armco’s production is be- 
drive to victory. 


hind America’s 


Troop-carrying trucks and combat 
cars, parts for aircraft and ships, port- 
able runways and drainage for air- 
ports, air-raid shelters, mess equip- 
ment, powder cans and land mines are 
only a few of the many uses. 

“And even as the Armco-invented 
continuous mills roar defiance to the 
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dangerous challenge, Armco’s Re- 
search Laboratories are working on 
new and better steels for these grim 
days as well as for the days of peace. 
friends at 


Armco must say ‘no’ or “perhaps later’ 


“Meanwhile if your 
to non-war orders, please remember 
Armco sheet metals are being used for 
America today, so there will be Amer- 
icans to use them tomorrow.” 

That’s it. Did it hit the mark? It 
did, take my word for it. Or, if you 
like, study the stock reports over the 
past sixteen weeks. Incidentally, and 
not so incidentally either, this tell ’em 
advertisement was published in three 
prominent financial papers in the East, 
Middlewest, and West, as well as in a 
number of trade, industrial, and busi- 
ness magazines. 

There are many hard lessons to be 
learned in this difficult business of ad- 
vertisement writing. The experience 
I have just recounted demonstrates 
what is probably the most important 
lesson: that an advertisement to be 
successful must have a mark to shoot 
at. If it doesn’t, Allah help it, be- 
cause no mortal will. 

The great Conrad wrote, “Put your 
.” That is 
true without a doubt, for advertising 


But I’d like 


to place this before Conrad’s admoni- 


trust in the right word. . 
as well as for literature. 


tion, at least for advertisement writers: 
Put your trust in a complete under- 
standing of what your advertisement 
must accomplish before joining paper 
and ink in the holy bonds of adver- 


mony . . . Else it will be alimony, the 


costly advertising kind. 
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Among various applications of salesmanship today is 


that of correcting fallacies and negative assumptions 


@ ACCEPTING that the multitude 


of dislocations due to war activities 
will tend to lessen opportunities for 
making sales in certain lines, that very 
fact in itself means greater opportuni- 
ties for industrial marketing to move 
established high 


upward its already 


standard of performance in helpful, 
constructive salesmanship. Specifical- 
ly, it means more circumstances where 
management and salesmen can devise 
methods for helping customers solve 
their problems, and many changed 
conditions where the salesmen through 
their alert observation in the field can 
supply to management important facts 


concerning those changes. 
The salesmanship of many industrial 


companies has manifested orderly 
thinking, planning, and performance, 
plus polished teamwork to a degree 
not excelled, if even equalled, In any 
other field of selling. However, war 
and other economic crises such as de- 
pressions have always created hysteria 
which distracts or even prevents sound 
thinking, hysteria which presents fal- 
lacies or negative assumptions as facts: 
turn cause much futile 


and these in 


thinking about the wrong things. 


There is an old saying credited to 
like 


not 


Josh Billings which runs this: 


“Sometimes it is better to know 
so much, than it is to know so much 
that ain’t so.”” Thus, an orderly ap 
proach to sound thinking eliminates 
fallacies and assumptions—and consid- 
ers tacts. Perhaps the following points 
may supply aid in that direction: 

1. We have a large investment in 
customers and potential buyers built up 
sales activities. 


through years of 


Something must be done to protect 
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By P. W. COMBS, SR. 
Marketing Consultant, Long Beach, 


Calif. 


that investment—to maintain the good 
will we have created. Even though our 
ability to supply goods may be limited, 
we must keep our name prominent in 
the market pending the return of busi- 
ness as usual. 

2. Markets are still people; buyers 
are still people, approximately 132,- 
000,000 who must be fed, housed and 
clothed, 


amount of other necessities, regardless 


and furnished a_ limited 


of war and its limitations. 


. 


3. A certain amount of going busi- 


ness exists in all fields all the time. 


DEARBORN ENGINEER FImos THE “LATCH STRING” ouT.. 


He knows how to solve 
boiler water problems 
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strive for our share of it. 


We 


4. Some of our customers and pros 


must 


pects will suffer from restrictions im 
posed by war, and will be confronted 
We and 
salesmen must discover those problems 
and 


solve them. 


with new problems. our 


also discover methods to help 

§. War activities are causing big 
shifts in some 
big markets bigger, former small mar 
Our 


secure 


population—making 
kets big, some new markets. 
salesmen should be trained to 


and furnish to us all the facts we 
need to intelligently solicit business in 
these markets. 

6. Polished 


(Continued on Page 98) 


teamwork is vital to 


We pay our men 


to help You! 
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THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


Selling the company representatives to plant executives and purchasing agents on the bes 
of the service they can render in solving production and maintenance problems is a valuab 
objective of industrial advertising, war or no war. This is how it is being done in busine 
papers advertising today by Dearborn Chemical Company and The Carborundum Comper 
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Small Business May Get Better Break 
Under War Production Board 


Subcontracting and organization of production pools 
to be pushed to speed up war effort and aid business 


@ REORGANIZATION of the war 
production agencies, and the appoint- 
ment last month of Donald M. Nel- 
son as a virtual czar over wartime 
production and procurement, were 
widely hailed as the long-needed dele- 
gation of authority which would en- 
ible the nation to push the war pro- 
gram through to a successful conclu- 
sion. The change was particularly good 
news to those manufacturers engaged 
in civilian production who were faced 
with the dilemma of being unable to 
get materials to continue peacetime 
operations and yet equally unable to 
convert facilities to war work. 

The new organization, while only 
1 streamlined version of the old, has 
the authority, which the old Office of 
Production Management lacked. Ac- 
tion, rather than red tape, is the 
Washington watchword now. Whether 
the tremendous production goals can 
be reached within the time limits im- 
osed, of course, remains to be seen, 
ut the administrative problem which 
1ampered the defense program appears 
» have been solved. 

Mr. Nelson is chairman of the War 
Production Board, other members of 
vhich are those who formerly com- 
osed the old Supply, Priorities and 
\llocations Board. SPAB and OPM 
iave both ceased to exist. The OPM 
ganization was taken over by WPB 
1 large part, but the Contract Dis- 
‘ibution Division which Floyd B. 
idlum formerly headed was abolished. 
ir. Odlum himself remains in the 
ir production organization, but only 

a special advisor on financial mat- 
rs to Mr. Nelson. His deputy direc- 


By A. P. MILLS 
Washington Editor 


tor, Walter Wheeler, Jr., is carrying 
on the work of the newly-created Con- 
tract Distribution Branch of the Pro- 
duction Division, headed by William 
H. Harrison. This shift, at first notice, 
appears to alter the former situation 
only slightly, but such is not the case. 
Instead of being an orphan, with re- 
sponsibility but no authority, the or- 
ganization entrusted with spreading 
war orders and protecting small busi- 
ness as far as possible is now an in- 
tegral part of the war production and 
procurement picture. The approach 
now is to use every available machine 
and man for war purposes, and to con- 
vert to war production industries and 
plants formerly believed non-converti- 
ble. Mr. Odlum recommended that 
contract distribution be made a func- 
tion of the Production Division, and 
developments since the change was 
made indicate that both industry «nd 
the war program will benefit from the 
move. 

One of the most hopeful aspects 
of the new set-up is Mr. Nelson’s own 
approach to the problem of small! 
business and conversion. Even before 
he rose to preéminence as war pro- 
duction czar, he was known as a “con- 
versionist” who believed that not so 
many firms are going to be squeezed 
out of business as has been commonly 
accepted. In one of his first pro- 
nouncements as WPB chief he said, 
“As I see it, we must have a greater 
distribution of contracts to bring the 
smaller man into the production pic- 
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ture.” He also believes that the role 
of small business in the postwar econ- 
omy is important enough to warrant 
it being kept alive until that time 
comes. This viewpoint is reflected in 
the limited allotment plan issued late 
last month giving small plants aid on 
a list of some 400 different materials. 
The plan is confined to plants having 
an annual output of less than $100,000 
of “war or essential civilian produc- 
tion.” The plan is not intended to 
maintain non-essential industries when 
no effort is being made to tie produc- 
tion into the war program. Applica- 
tions will be considered with regard 
to importance ef product manufac- 
tured to the war program or the na- 
tional welfare; effect on maintaining 
employment by release of small 
amounts of scarce materials; and free- 
ing large amounts of available mate- 
rials that otherwise would be tied up. 

The problem of getting war con- 
tracts has not been solved merely by 
the creation of a new administrative 
plan. The new system does give prom- 
ise, however, of getting results much 
faster than heretofore. The existing 
machinery built up under Mr. Odlum’s 
organization will be utilized in large 
part. Such spectacular promotions as 
the defense train tours [See IM, Dec. 
41, p. 17] are not likely to be re- 
peated, but the field organization has 
been retained and is being expanded 
daily. At this writing, the number of 
field offices of the Contract Distribu- 
tion Branch has climbed to 113. Their 
operation will be similar to that of the 
past, but the important difference is 
that the headquarters office in Wash- 
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1941 Census of Manufactures in Doubt 


@ “TO BE or not to be” remains an 
unanswered question as far as the 1941 
Census of Manufactures is concerned. 
Alchough the Bureau of the Census 
is still under legal obligation to take 
the regular biennial study this year, 
there is a strong possibility that the 
job will not be done. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
manufacturing survey would have 
been launched with the close of 1941. 
As this is written, no questionnaires 
have been sent out from Washington, 
although a somewhat curtailed sched- 
ule has been prepared and is ready for 
mailing if it is decided to Zo ahead. 
The Census Bureau still hopes to get 
favorable action on §.1627, the Sen- 
ate-approved measure to establish a 
quinquennial census of business and 
industry, supplemented by periodic 
data collected through sampling, in 
lieu of the biennial Census of Manu- 
factures. $.1627 has not been acted 
upon by the House census committee 
despite extensive hearings last fall at 
which the opposition of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association was 
committee 


registered strongly . The 


chairman, Rep. Guy L. Moser, has ex- 
pressed his opposition to the measure 
and resisted strong pressure from the 
Administration. 
Meanwhile, it was learned that 
President Roosevelt himself may step 
in and solve the “to be or not to be” 


controversy. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


ington now has the power to get re 
sults. It is an accepted fact that the 
old-line practices of the Army and 
Navy procurement branches have ham 
pered the “bits and pieces” effort. 
Procurement directions for the entire 
war administration are now being 
given by Mr. Nelson, and the Army 
ind Navy will either deliver 100 per 
cent or hear about it from the White 
House. Civilian representatives of the 
WPB 


stationed in Army and Navy procure- 


Purchasing Division are now 
ment branches, not only to see to it 
that the speed with which contracts 
are let is stepped up but also to see 
that no possible source of any war 
product is OV erlooked. 

The new approach to the conversion 
problem also promises a speed-up in 


that direction. The automobile indus- 


try, being tackled first because of its 
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has been advised that early in Janu- 
ary, Attorney-General Francis Biddle 
prepared for the President a draft of 
an Executive Order suspending the 
Census of Manufactures for the dura- 
tion of the war. Under the President’s 
broad wartime powers, it is believed 
that he could make such a change by 
executive fiat. He has not done so thus 
far. Whether this solution has been 
abandoned, or whether the chief ex- 
ecutive merely has not yet found time 
to study the matter, could not be 
learned. The information director of 
the Census Bureau, Frank R. Wilson, 
told INpusTRIAL MARKETING that he 
had not heard of the Executive Order, 
and that so far as he knew the 1941 
wou | d be 


Census of Manufactures 


taken on the curtailed basis unless 


Congress enacts $.1627. 


If the Executive Order goes through, 
it will mean at least a partial victory 
for opponents of the quinquennial 
plan. The biennial basis would be sus- 
pended only for the duration of the 
emergency. In addition, legislation 
might be expected to be introduced to 
require the taking of a manufacturing 
study as soon as the war ends, to assist 
in post - emergency readjustment. 
Chairman Moser is known to favor 
such a solution, and such a measure 
could be expected to encounter little 
if any opposition, from Congress, the 


Census Bureau, or industry. 


magnitude, supplies an example of 
how the job is to be done in other 
fields. Mr. Nelson named Ernest Kanz- 
ler, formerly head of the OPM auto- 
motive branch, to have sole charge 
of converting the motor industry. Mr. 
Nelson delegated to Mr. Kanzler all 
the authority he himself received in 
the sweeping order issued by President 
Roosevelt. If Mr. Kanzler finds Ford 
has an idle machine that General 
Motors needs to make tanks, for ex- 
ample, there will be no red tape— 
the machine will be transferred. Simi- 
lar forthright action, under the direc- 
tion of technicians, is slated in other 
industries. 

Aside from the reorganization of 


the war agencies, there have been 


other promising developments in 
Washington. Congress, several of its 


investigating committees, various trade 





groups, the Department of Commerce, 
and even the Federal Loan Agency 
are all leaving no stone unturned to 


prevent the collapse of small business. 
Congress is not letting WPB forget 
that its mail is flooded with protests 
from business men threatened with 
ruin, and not hesitating to disclose 
past failures. Headlining protesting 
groups were tire and automobile deal 
ers, who descended upon Washington 
en masse to make their position known 
and demand relief. These expeditions 
suficed to impress WPB officials with 
the dual nature of their problem— 
providing the tools to win the war, 
without at the same time causing an 
economic collapse affecting huge num 
bers of people. 

The Department of Commerce has 
set up a special division to conduct re- 
search into small business problems. 
A field staff of fourteen investigators 
is carrying on inquiries throughout 
the country, largely at the request of 
other government agencies. This unit, 
while not established to assist indi- 
vidual firms, has been of some help 
in that regard by referring inquiries 
to the proper government agency. A 
major share of the division’s work is 
in the field of “pools” formed by 
groups of manufacturers to gain war 
contracts, in advising groups on pro- 
cedure. 

Federal Loan entered the picture 
when Administrator Jesse Jones ad 
dressed a letter to all banks, soliciting 
cooperation in spreading war contracts 
and asking that banks join with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in extending loans for plant equipment 
and working capital. Still another step 
was the decentralization by the War 
Department of its procurement sys 
tem and authorization for field offices 
to make advance payments on con- 
tracts of less than $5,000,000. Branch 
offices throughout the country are now 
able to make advance payments of up 
to fifty per cent without gaining prior 
approval from Washington, thus sav 
ing several days’ time. 

The term “priority casualty” wil! 
not disappear as a result of all thes: 
efforts, for some businesses and eve: 
whole industries will be forced to the 
wall in the rush to win the war. But 
the outlook for small business could 
be a lot blacker than it appears today, 
and probably would have been if the 
administrative reorganization had not 
been ordered. The road ahead is rough, 
but at least there is a road. 
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ROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





How Industrial Advertising 
Can Serve Our Country 


The “big chief” stopped in at my 
office this morning in a rather critical 
mood. He said he wondered how thi 
advertising department could serve the 
company and the country in wartime. 
He wanted to hear from me one of 
these days. Will you please let me 
know how others are answering ques- 
tions like these? Any suggestions you 
give will be greatly appreciated. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There are many ways in which an 
industrial advertising department can 
be of even greater service during war- 
time. For example: 


1. Work 


and operating departments to com- 


closely with your sales 
pletely understand their problems, lim- 
itations, and services so that you can 
clearly interpret them to your custom- 
ers. It is very easy for manufacturers 
to become so consumed with wartime 
production that they fail to keep their 
customers advised. Consequently mis- 
understandings arise, the company is 
charged with indifference, and much 


good will is lost. 


2. Follow up this same line trying 
your hand at service advertisements: 
(A) How to procure your products in 
accordance with 


proper government 


regulations. (B) How to get the 
greatest production from present units 
of your manufacture. (C) How to 


make your products last longer. 


. 


3. In other forms of service ad- 


vertisements, include interpretation 
not only of your company but of your 
industry in its relation to the war pro- 
gram and its regular customers. 

4. Conserve paper in your own ad 
vertising work. Pethaps you can in- 
stitute a campaign of conservation 
throughout all other departments as 
well. For instance, many companies 
are eliminating carbon copies as much 
as possible, using both sides of the let- 
terhead and using the reverse side of 
the carbon 


the customer’s letter for 


copy of the reply, etc. 
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§. Include appeals for the Red 
Cross and War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds in your advertising whenever 
there is a practical space for it. 

6. But remember in all this that the 
war will not last forever, that there 
are many new men coming into posi- 
tions of authority. Your old custom- 
ers as well as these new men must be 
com- 


continually reminded of your 


pany and its products. This is your 
prime responsibility: if you fail in this, 
your company’s good will and product 
acceptance will slip in comparison 


with those of your competitors. 


Advertising Below the 
Practical Minimum 


Our company is engaged almost en- 
tirely in war work and because of the 
small margin of profit has decided to 
cut advertising to a figure 1 consider 
much below the practical minimum. 
Under conditions of this kind, do you 
think it is better to discontinue or try 
to carry along on what | really believe 
is an ineffectual budget? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is rather difficult for you, and 


certainly for any other person, to 
judge what may be the practical min- 
imum. You have probably read of 
many campaigns failing because they 
tried to accomplish too much on too 
small a budget. However, during a 
period of this kind it may be quite 
practical for you to continue what 
might be termed a minimum sustain- 
that, 
while marking time, might carry you 
The use of 


small poster ads in which your name 


ing or institutional campaign 


through this emergency. 


or product is prominently displayed, 
and with little other copy, sometimes 
will serve as a reminder and continue 
the knowledge of your name and 
product in the minds of your custom- 
customers if 


We know 


of one advertiser who is now using 


ers and prospective 


larger space is impossible. 


post cards instead of letters in his sdles 


promotion work as a matter of econ - 





omy, with what appears :o be some 
measure of success. There are many 
other short cuts and economies such 
as using old art work, plates, etc. 
When you get started on this economy 
program it is surprising how much 


may be accomplished. 


Opportunity for 
Labor Relations Work 


Now that we are in an all-out pro- 
gram I find that we are having fewer 
case study and product advertise- 
ments and are going in more and mor 
for institutional advertising. This is 
taking less of my time and so | am 
looking for other activities. What 
are some of the other industrial adver- 
tising managers doing to be of greate) 
help during this war? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Most industrial advertising manag- 
ers are more than busy in their own 
departments endeavoring to help their 
companies maintain good will and keep 
customers satisfied in spite of disloca 
tion of markets brought about by the 
war. However, if you have extra time 
we would urge that you study the re 
lationship between management and 
labor in your factory. The war has 
brought and labor to- 
gether; beth have their shoulders to 
and day 
This 
represents an increased opportunity for 
better understanding between the two. 


management 


the wheel working night 


against our common enemy. 


Using your ability to present your 
company and its products to custom- 
ers, you can present your country and 
your company to your men in such 
a way that the relationship between 
management and labor, at least as far 
as your company is concerned, will b 
greatly improved when peace comes 
with its attending problems. 


War Is Hard on 
Mailing Lists 


Many of our salesmen have bee 
called in to do office work; others ar 
out only part time on a service basis 
We had always depended on our men 
to keep our mailing list up to date, 
and as more changes are occurring nou 
than ever before, | am afraid our mail 
ing list is going to get into rather bad 
shape. Do you know what others ar 
doing to overcome this problem? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


You are, of course, familiar with 
the usual system of letter and post 
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The Same Products . . . The Same Buyers . . . The Same Media 


ie Many advertisers have equipment, services or supplies to sell to an active textile market, 
which is running at the highest point in history with over 30% of its output going into cloth- 
d ing, underwear, hosiery, tents, tarpaulins, parachutes, etc., for our growing Army and Navy. 


Many others have gone “into the Service” to such an extent that deliveries to their textile 
market are limited, but they realize the value of selling today for the steady, basic textile 
market of tomorrow. 


is The approach may vary, but the buyers to be reached in the textile field remain the ofh- 
cials, superintendents and operating executives who depend, as always, upon the textile papers 
for operating and management ideas and information—for buying suggestions for today or 
for tomorrow. 


, Advertisers will find COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, the No. 1 approach to 
the active textile market. Serving all branches of the industry, it ranks 
FIRST among textile publications in circulation actually among the mills. 


FIRST among textile publications in circulation to the recognized buyers (officials, superin- 
tendents, and operating executives). 


FIRST among textile publications in circulation to the centers where actual textile sales are 
being made. 


Recognition by advertisers of COTTON’S standing as 
the leading textile publication is indicated by the fact 
that it ranks FIRST among textile publications in in- 
creased space during 1941 over the previous year. 















COTTON serving the Textile Industries 





GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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card checking of mailing lists. Vari- 
ous local post offices will also do a 
good job for a small fee for each name 
corrected. If you are interested in 
trying this it is well to make a test of 
two or three towns. If you are satis- 
fied with the results, then the job can 
be broadened to your whole territory. 

Another practical method is to in- 


Cc l ude 


with all outgoing mail. 


a mailing list correction card 
In this con- 
nection, it is also well to ask for the 
names of new buyers or others inter- 
ested in the purchase and use of your 
product. So many mailing list cor- 
rection forms ask for corrections but 
fail to ask for the names of new men 
it might be important to have on your 
mailing list. While you say your men 
have largely been called in off the road, 
we would urge you not to give up, 
but continue to keep in touch with 
them, recommending that they watch 
for changes among buyers and report 


them to you promptly. 


Outside War Work for 
Industrial Advertising Men 


| am getting along in years now but 
still “chafe at the bit” when it comes to 
staying in an advertising department 
luring this world war. | realize it is im- 
portant to maintain our company good 
will and all that sort of thing, but I 
am not satished and wonder if ther 
activities that 
might make my existence more worth 


i“ hil ‘ 


are not some outside 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Chere is no doubt plenty of impor 
tant work for you to do in the ad 
your 


vertising department ot com- 


pany. However, from an after-hours’ 
standpoint there is also much impor 
tant work to be done. Service on your 
local town defense council would be 
helpful; the Red Cross is looking. for 
all the help it can get along publicity 
lines; local committees are being es 
tablished to promote the sale of War 
Bonds. 


Another 


Savings Stamps and Good 
speakers are also in demand. 
necessary but not sought after task is 
that involving salvage. In your com 
munity there are no doubt tons of 
waste paper, rags, and iron that should 
be collected in our all out war pro 
gram If some other person 1s not al 
ready heading up this work, here is a 
job for you. Just let it be known that 
you are looking for something to do 
ind your company and your town will 
hours a 


keep you busy twenty-four 


day 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO THE yl 
RAILROAD OFFICIALS OF AMERICA 


| 


—————— ———————— 


Timken's current drive to put roller bearings 
on freight cars started with this plain, frank 
statement to railroad officials in full pages 
in newspapers throughout the country. It 
brought expressions of both approval and 
scorn and paved the way for further copy 
in business papers and ceneral media 


| CONTINUED FROM PaGe 17] 


Timken Bearing 


company received thousands of letters 
from people in every walk of life— 
from railroad officials, industrial ex- 
ecutives, Congressmen, the man on the 
street. Newspapers reacted through 
editorials. These expressions, while 
varied—some favorable and some crit- 
ical—had one thing in common. They 
were utterly sincere. 

Here are excerpts from a few: 

A High Railroad Official . . . If 
there is any logical reason why your 
company considers it necessary to ad- 
dress the railroad officials of America 
through the medium of full-page ad- 
press, I 


vertisements in the public 


would appreciate enlightenment 


A Well Known Railroad Designer 
It certainly is a timely message, 

and should be heeded, but there is so 
much lethargy in railroading, possi- 
bly induced by most uncertain legis 


lative policies, that it might not sink 


in sufficiently to bear fruit. Hope 
you will be successful in waking up 
America . 

A Brigadier General . . . I feel very 


strongly that the plan outlined is one 
which at this time in our history cer- 
tainly cannot be dismissed casually. 
... LT trust that this suggested method 
for relieving the bottleneck of trans- 
portation will be adopted . . 


A Railroad Vice-President . .. You 









are wrong again. You didn’t tell 
the whole truth... 

Another Railroad Official . . . There 
is no doubt in my mind that if all 
railroad cars, as well as railroad en- 
gines and tenders, were equipped with 
Timken roller bearings, trafic would 
move much more smoothly than it 
has in the past, or is moving today. 

Perhaps the keynote of the public’s 
reaction can best be expressed by 
quoting a short paragraph from a 
newspaper editorial: “This advertise- 
represented 


ment. ir our opinion, 


more than just ‘smart’ merchandis- 
ing. It contained the clear sugges- 
tion that there are other ways of get- 
ting the defense program into high 
buildings, 
This 


thought is particularly applicable to 


gear besides adding new 


new production equipment. 
the railroad problem, and from the 


constantly mounting volume _ of 


freight accumulating as armament 


production increases, we feel that 

there may be a transportation prob- 

lem before long.” 
The freight car campaign has 
It has start- 


talking, and 


begun with a broadside. 
ed people thinking, 
writing. The Timken company is re- 
iterating its contentions in the na- 
The Dec. 27th in- 


sertion is entitled “One Speed Rail- 


tional magazines. 


roading.” 
American industry must progress. 
Referring once again to Time’s com- 


ments “perhaps vast fleets of 


cargo planes may force the roads to 
run 80 or 90 miles an hour freights 
or get off the tracks.” That’s why 
Timken is now suggesting roller bear- 
ing equipped freight cars. 


December Machine Tool Shipments 
Highest in History 


December shipments of machine tools 
totaling $85,100,000 were the highest 1 
the industry's history, and raised the tota 
for the year to $775,300,000, as compared 
with 1940 production of an_ estimated 
$450,000,000. The number of employe: 
in machine tool building plants at the end 
of 1941 exceeded 110,000, as compared to 
78,100 employed at the end of 1940, a 
cording to estimates by the National Ma 
chine Tool Builders’ Association 


Brown Named L&T VP. 


Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, for the past 
seven years in charge of Lord & Thomas 
marketing and research division in_ the 
Chicago office, has been named a vice 
president, and will be in charge of mar 
keting, media, and research Dr. Brown, 
an associate professor of marketing and ad- 
vertising at Northwestern University, 15 
the author of “Market Research and An 


alysis 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Municipalities Gird for 
Wartime Emergencies 


@ WAR brings new problems to mu- 
nicipalities which must take the ut- 
most precautions against air raids in 
order to protect their vital services 
such as water supply, sewage plants 
and systems, gas and electric supplies, 
streets, etc., and be prepared in the 
event they do come to make necessary 
repairs and replacements promptly. 
Much attention is being given this 
matter not alone along the coasts, but 
throughout the nation. All available 
data on how these problems have been 
handled in England are being read 
and studied avidly and necessary pre- 
cautions and supplies and equipment 
to meet the emergency are being pro- 
vided. The kinds of products re- 
quired for this work are many and 
varied and indicate a vast new market 


for many manufacturers. 


Among the products needed for re- 
pairing bomb damage, for instance, 
are: portable light plants, portable 
pumps, suction hose, rubber gas pipe 
bags, bicycle pumps, gas masks, gas 
detectors, portable sterilizing equip- 
ment, mechanical or flame pipe cut- 
ters, pipe locators, leak detectors, 
extra lengths of pipe, mechanical 
joints, repair sleeves and clamps, cor- 
rugated or other light weight pipe, 
sewer cleaning machines, jointing ma- 
terials, bulldozers, tractors, trucks, 
loaders, elevating scrapers, small power 
shovels, drag scrapers, pneumatic 
tampers, concrete mixers, reinforce- 
ment, pavement surfacing tools, two- 
wheel trailers, cement, asphalt, tar, 
tc. 
The construction of air raid shelters 
nvolves the use of such products as 
truts with jacks at the end, corru- 
zated steel plates, bags for sand, wire 
slass, air compressors with tools, 
rick, chemical toilets, chemicals 
” waterproofing sand _ bags, glass 
rick, electric heaters, hose for 
umps, interlocking concrete or 
trified clay blocks, light generat- 
ig sets, portable dewatering pumps, 
ortable spraying pumps, pressed steel 
elter units (sewer forms), quick 
tting cement, reinforced concrete 


tubular shelters, reinforcement of all 
kinds, sand bags and bag loaders, scaf- 
folding posts, sound insulation, trans- 
lucent and unshatterable synthetic 
glass, ventilating fans, wall boards of 
various types, integral waterproofing 
for concrete, surface waterproofing, 
closely woven wire mesh. It is also 
desirable for each community to keep 
a reserve supply of activated carbon 
to remove gas from water as well as 
chlorine or chlorine compounds and a 
coagulant.—A. Prescott Fotwe tt, 


Editor, Public Works. 


War Pushes Mechanization 
Of Coal Production 
@ AS DEMAND EXPANDS, the 


coal industry will expand production 
accordingly in 1942. It is estimated 
that under present conditions, with 
the labor force now available and the 
working hours now in effect, the bitu- 
minous industry can produce at the 
rate of approximately 12,000,000 tons 
per week. The anthracite industry 
probably can produce at a maximum 
rate of 1,500,000 tons per week. So, 
providing demand is uniform over the 
year, the bituminous industry on the 
present basis could turn out over 600,- 
000,000 tons per year and the anthra- 
cite industry 75,000,000. 

Aside from new mines, possible 
measures that might be taken to in- 
crease coal output include lengthening 
the work week, now thirty-five hours 
per man under union agreement, mul- 
tiple shifting of operations not already 
on that basis, more effective use of 


machinery in service and more effec- 
tive use of manpower by the installa- 
tion of additional machinery, particu- 
larly loading machines and conveyors. 

Coal is produced by over 6,000 op- 
erations with outputs of over 1,000 


tons per year, with numerous smaller 
enterprises contributing their share. 
These enterprises, employing over 
550,000 men, are scattered over more 
than twenty-eight states. 

The men responsible for getting out 
the coal must keep thoroughly and 
accurately abreast of the latest in op- 
erating practices, new ideas, methods, 
equipment, government policies and 
objectives, market demands, price, and 
all related factors if the industry is 
to do its part in 1942. 

The promotion of mechanical min- 
ing is imperative as a means of in- 
creasing efficiency, lowering the cost 
of its product, and putting the in- 
dustry in a better position to serve. 
Much yet remains to be done, but 
progress to date is reflected in the fact 
that output per man per day in the 
bituminous industry has risen from 
4.5 tons in 1935 (the first full year 
on the seven-hour-day basis) to over 
five tons in 1941. 

The coal industry must take meas- 
ures to: (a) step up production; (b) 
utilize existing and available equip- 
ment to fullest possible extent; (c) 
improve maintenance and repair prac- 
tices so as to hold interruptions to a 
minimum; (d) prevent waste and get 
maximum use out of all materials and 
supplies; (e) find and utilize new ma- 
terials as substitutes for others more 
vitally needed elsewhere; (f) tighten 
up safety practices and minimize in- 
juries, damage to plant and equipment, 
and interruptions to production; (g) 
do the job wherever possible with post- 
war considerations in mind.—S. A. 
Hace, Editor, Coal Age. 





Four-color, four-page insert now appearing in aviation and general business magazines to 
identify Clark Tructractor with the industry not only in its war production phase but in the 
period of expansion of civilian and commercial flying afterwards. Art work by A. Hemsong, 
of the Stuart Friederich Studios, Detroit. R. Marshall, Detroit, is the agency in charge 
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Sales Promotion... 


ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 





ales Sample Kit is Profitable Promotion 


Job for Build 


@ MOST promotional efforts today 
fall within one of two major classifi- 
cations. Either you're concentrating 
on retaining dealerships and prestige 
in the face of delivery difficulties, or 
you re not seriously handicapped by 
the materials situation, and are carry 


ing on fairly normal sales activities. 


In either case, a promotional unit 
recently put into use by Marsh Wall 
Products, Inc., Dover, O., may fit into 


your program. 


The device, a sales sample kit for 
promoting “Marlite,” the company’s 
pre-finished wall paneling, has five 
main objectives: (1) to give factory 
salesmen a new talking point with 
dealers; (2) to help dealers sell their 
customers; (3) to promote the trade 
name, practically; (4) to simplify 
sampling and reduce its cost both 
from a point of sales return and re- 
placement; (5) to encourage display 
of Marlite. 

The very nature of the product 
und market made such a kit highly 
desirable for both the dealer and man- 
ufacturer. The product is available 
in thirty different colors, four stand- 
ird patterns—hence dealers require a 
complete range of samples regardless 
of size of inventory. Primary distri- 
bution is through building supply deal 
ers, while architects and contractors, 
of course, often influence sales. These 
Marlite, must be 


men must know 


fully conscious of its abilities. Those 
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ing Materials 


Sales sample kits for Marlite wall paneling which Marsh Wall Products, Inc., has found the 
most effective sales promotion idea ever used. The large kit is used by company salesmen 
and dealers, while the small one shown at front left is distributed by dealers direct to builders 
or to contractors for their information or use with clients. Large kit is equipped with snap-lock 


who recommend in the building field 
must be able to tell why they make 
certain recommendations and_ be 
equipped to show samples on the spot. 

From this brief background it is 
obvious that “tailored” construction 
and arrangement of the kit were ab- 
solutely necessary to give the kit both 
value in 


practical and promotional 


size, shape, construction, and design. 


Marlite’s smallest dimension is thick 
ness, therefore a flat rectangular shapx 
was indicated. Thus, from the begin 
ning, the box was convenient for us 
on counters, desks, in files, or upright 
bookcases. It is highly adaptable to 
display use. Dimensions are 8' x 11 
x 1 inches; the construction is of 
sturdy cardboard covered with a lus 
trous laminated surface. Red, whit« 
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Smashing inside spread which features a booklet on Sullivan Machinery Company's "500" com- 





pressor; also a couple of the opening folds of the spread, and the front cover which is done 
in blue and black and laminated. From an 8'/2x!1-inch size, the spread, which counts for thirty 
of the forty-two pages, opens to 41 44x324% inches, showing a two-color cross-section view of 
the machine. Letterpress was used to preserve detail. Engravings for the job cost $65! 
and the cost per copy was 30!/2 cents. The inside spread may be reproduced as a wall hanger 
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and blue color printing ties in with 


the color scheme of practically all 


Marlite promotional units. 
The distinctive “Marlite” logotype 
is given prominent position, as with 


ill the advertising, both trade and 


consumer. On all sides and top the 


Marsh 


quickly identify the box. A practical 


name is plainly printed to 


snap fastener “locks” the hinged lid, 


keeps contents in order, facilitates 
carrying wherever needed without loss 
of samples. 
The inside of the cover contains a 
color-chip chart for quick, accurate 
color comparison, related to sizes and 
finishes. Space 1s allotted for import- 
unt descriptive literature and dealer 
information, including the useful and 


unigue “Marlite Color Guide,” an in- 
1 





Remember 
Pearl Harbor! 


December 7, 194g! 


“ede whab well ine im infam 











A display card, |1'/4x7'/4 inches, bearing the 
newest war slogan is being widely distributed 
by Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 
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genious cross graph of color harmony 
possibilities. Because several types of 
molding are necessary to planning Mar- 
lite installations, samples of various 
moldings are included in suitable com- 
partments. 

Arrangement of actual samples is 
as simple as possible. The ineffective- 
ness and short life of kits with loose 
samples can often be traced to difh- 
culty in replacing or “fitting” the 
samples into odd-sized compartments. 
The Marlite kit is partitioned so that 


standard size samples fit into compart- 


| eens 


yedulry 





#~ Kimpak 





ments in more than one way, thus en- 
couraging prompt replacement and 
eliminating crushing of lid over care- 
lessly replaced samples. Altogether the 
kit accommodates nineteen separate 
panel samples and eight styles of mold- 
ing. 

A smaller kit is distributed by deal- 
ers to contractors or direct to clients. 
Fifteen samples are arranged in a 
shallow box of design and construc- 
tion similar to the larger unit. A col- 
or-chip folded chart is included. 

The kits tie in with literature racks, 
displays, and the promotional bro- 
chures supplied to dealers, through 
color scheme, trade mark, and general 
art theme. 


Dealers have found the kit practical 
as a selling tool and for display, and 





Pocket-size hootlet on the operation and 
care of blow torches published by Clayton 
& Lamber’ Mfg. Company, Detroit, pri- 
marily fer the instruction of trade school 
studen’s and apprentices. Booklet contains 
sixteen illustrated pages in red and black 


. tail 
son olen 


yedtury 





Intriguing and modern design treatment is used in this sixteen-page booklet with file-folder 
cover illustrating the many industrial uses for Kimpak besides as a packing material. Blue tint 
blocks with white highlights are used on inside pages; cover is in orange and black. Note the 
routing tag which is built into the front cover design to help obtain plantwide circulation 
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Only one year old, yet MODERN IN- dustry quickly, comprehensively, to observe and under- 
DUSTRY is definitely “in the black!” stand the industrial significance of current events and 
trends...to adjust their policies accordingly. 


133 leading advertisers used space in 
the first 12 issues. It combines readership with market coverage to a de- 


; f , ray : lishi 
9h eer eitinns ante te January. gree never before attained in industrial publishing. 


Which is why MODERN INDUSTRY has the distinction 
of having signed up 133 leading industrial advertisers in 
its first year...and why MODERN INDUSTRY is today the 
biggest advertising value in the industrial field. 


As this goes to press more advertisers 
are scheduled to appear in the February 
issue than in any other issue to date. 


Why? Because MODERN INDUS- 
. 


TRY is unique in being the 
first real industrial mass medium available to 


advertisers. It reaches more management men 1\ f 0 ) } . )) " } rt ’ Nf 
in the manufacturing industries, goes to more ui / a ut 
plants,than does any other industrial publication. 


It enables management men in American in- if Nf 1D) \U S¥ . IR V6 


MODERN INDUSTRY, 347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CLEVELAND, Union Commerce Bidg.; CHICAGO, 20 N. Wacker Drive; 
SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post Street; LOS ANGELES, 1709 W. 8th Street 








THE MASS MEDIUM FOR INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 





Alert to the keen interest now in blackouts, General Luminescent Corporation, Chicago, has 


made a general sample mailing of its Lumi-Tone phosphorescent paints. A container carried 
three sample bottles, a folder of instructions, and a letter urging the recipient to try them 


and then order larger sizes. Many uses of the paint other than for blackouts were illustrated 
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factory representatives have found it 
to be a strong talking point. It has 
encouraged consideration of Marlite. 
Sampling costs have been materially 
reduced. 

Mark Seibert, Marsh advertising 
manager, feels that a practical self- 
contained sales sample kit is a timely 
job for manufacturers in many fields; 
it has answered his sampling promo- 
tion more satisfactorily than anything 
ever used. Designed carefully and ob- 
jectively, a good sample kit will do 
a job now, or for the future, he as- 


serts. 


Cast Iron Pipe 
Releases New Movie 
@ A NEW 16mm. sound motion 
picture has recently been released for 
selected showing by Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association under the title, 
“Health and the Cycle of Water.” 
By photographs of structures, ani- 
mated diagrams, and accompanying 
pertinent narration, the film shows the 
operation of a water system and a 
sewerage system in which cast iron 
pipe is utilized. It also includes close- 
up cross sectional animated diagrams 


explaining the operation of filtration 





To show the public how its production is being utilized in the war program, Kellogg Switch- 
board and Supply Company prepared this window display which was used by the LaSalle 
National Bank, Chicago. The communication instruments shown are for artillery and air corps 
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plants and sewage treatment plants. 

Various severe tests to which cast 
iron pipe are subjected are dramatic- 
ly shown in the latter part of the 
film. These tests show the great 
strength and consequent generous fac- 
tors of safety that account for the 
widespread use of cast iron pipe in 
water and sewerage systems. 

The film is being made available to 
members of the association for show- 
ing to municipal authorities and con- 
tractors and engineers. 


+ 


Help on Defense Problems 
@ A “Defense Equipment News” 
department has been inaugurated by 
‘The Needle’s Eye,” house publication 
of Union Special Machine Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of industrial 
sewing machines, in which suggestions 
are given for handling problems aris- 
ing on the production of material for 
the armed services. 

+ 
Issues House Organ 
@ The American K. A. T. Corpora- 
tion, New York, has started publica- 
tion on a new house organ, “Water 
Marks,” for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing information on the latest develop- 
ments in water treatmentfi including 
technical explanations of various meth- 
ods, and short news items describing 
appuications. 





newsgram 


RUSH—TODAY'S NEWS IS NEWS TODAY—&USH 


News Editor, 

Iroo Fireman Maganee 

5170 W. 106 Se 

| Cleveland, Obio Dace 
(Premt proper aames to evord errors) 


| HERE'S THE FLASH’ 











(NPORMA TION GIVEN BY 
(Meme of \etr-nteat here) 
ComPany 
STREFT ADORESS 
arv state 
USt OTHER WDE W NEC EM«sY 
INCLUDE PHOTOS @ YOU HAVE THEM 
ere 57) 





This form is used by Dale Wylie, sales pro- 
motion manager, Iron Fireman Mfg. Com- 
pany, to get news items and stories for “Iron 
Fireman Magazine” by enclosing it occasion- 
ally in issues of house organ and by mailing 
it direct to salesmen and dealers as reminder 
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read the advertising of firms who have 
inite product advantages to offer.” 


—says Freeman D. Lohr, Superintendent of One 
of America's Large By-product Coke Plants. 


ading industrial publications is business to me. When I pick up my 
copy of Chem & Met or any other business paper serving my interests, 
I'm not looking for amusement or entertainment. I want facts I can apply 
to my job, I'm interested in equipment, and articles or advertisements on 


equipment or its applications are most likely to get my attention. 


Thumbs Down on “'Tricky"’ Copy 


“I'm busy. There are a lot of demands on my time. I don’t get as much 
chance to read as most other people, and I won't waste my time on 


advertisements that say nothing or on those that are confusing or “tricky”. 


“What I want is quick, easily grasped facts on equipment and how 
and where it is used in a plant. Pictures of actual installations are good, 
particularly if they clearly indicate how the equipment fits into the 
process—or if the picture shows me at a glance how the equipment may 


help me, or one of our engineers, solve a problem. 


Attention-Getters are Okay 


“Cartoons or human-interest photographs are all right. They attract 
attention sometimes and in that way serve their purpose. However, the 
things I look for are diagrams, flow sheets, cross-sectional drawings and 
other pictures which dramatize the plus features or exclusive values of 
a product. 


“In my estimation manufacturers who publish advertisements show- 
ing just their name and address and perhaps a picture of their plant are 
wasting their tume — and their money. I don’t read them because they 
don't give me any product information. The ‘catalog’ type of advertise- 
ment, that is, pages which just show regular items of a manufacturer's 
line, are wasted on me, too. The files of our purchasing department are 
full of that kind of basic product data. 


Name of Advertiser is Important 


“In order to attract my attention and get me to read, an advertisement 
has to have a picture of equipment showing how and where it is used; 
with special features clearly indicated; a headline that makes sense to 
me in terms of how the equipment will improve our processing or solve a 
problem; and a name at the bottom that is familiar to me. We prefer 
to deal with established firms.” 












Meet FREEMAN D. LOHR 


—a chemical engineer and a Chem 
& Met reader whose opinions on 
advertising are reproduced here... 


Superintendent of Koppers Co.'s impressive plant 
at Kearny, N. J., Mr. Lohr worked his way up 
through a wide variety of different jobs in this 
company—from cadet engineer to General Fore- 
man in charge of the benzol and toluol plants 
(during World War I) to Assistant Plant Super- 
intendent and then to his present position. He has 
been with Koppers at Kearny since his gradua- 
tion as a chemical engineer from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1916. 


The Kearny, N. J., plant of the Koppers 
Company, a big unit in the by-product coke 
industry, annually carbonizing more than one 
million tons of coal, produces coke oven gas, 
ammonium sulphate, light oils for benzol, 
toluol, etc., naphthalene, tar-and tar deriva- 
tives. Equipment used by this type of plant 
ranges all the way from conveyors, pumps, 
crushers and stills to heat exchangers, screens, 
filters, dryers, motors and belts. 


Within the limits of available space, here are Mr. Lohr's 
Comments on Full Page Advertisements in Dec. Chem & Met 

















“This Link-Belt ad is good. That 
picture tells me they make an en- 
closed speed reducer. | might 
need that some time, and if | do 
I'll remember where | can get it. 


“I like this G. E. ad. The photo 
and headline tell the story in- 
stantly. | can understand what 
they're driving at. This is the 
kind of ad | would be most likely 
to read. 





or coset ow 
arves erves vou 


“This is a photo that clicks right away. 
Nearly everybody has belt problems and 
the way these belts are shown on the 
equipment makes them stand ovt. 












“Other advertisements in this issve 
which impressed me favorably included 
those of Brown Instrument, Merco Nord- 
strom, Standard Oil, Bausch & Lomb, 
Elliott Co., and Buffalo Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co." 
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Product Development 

and Market Research 

@ ONE OF THE things which industrial adver- 
tising managers can give special attention im 
their desire to help their companies during the 
war period and to assist in laying the ground 
work for postwar activities is product develop- 
ment. This applies particularly to those in the 
machinery and equipment fields which, unless 
they are properly prepared, will automatically 
be confronted with the sales obstacle of a gigantic 
supply of used machines released from the vastly 
expanded plants built up by war production. 
Such a condition existed after the first World 
War and will again, unless the present conflict 
continues long enough to wear out the equip- 
ment now in use. The best answer to the prob- 
lem will be a newly designed product which will 
obsolete the current type from the standpoint of 
original cost and production economy and 
capacity. 

A nationwide survey on the subject, recently 
made by Market Research Corporation of Amer- 
ica, revealed that manufacturers keenly aware 
of these problems are attacking product develop- 
ment from two angles: production, and con- 
sumption. On the one hand, they are conducting 
technical research to design the best possible 
products in respect to materials, laboratory per- 
formance, manufacturing requisites, etc. On 
the other hand, they are conducting market re- 
search to design products of widest acceptance 
and best performance under actual use condi- 
tions. These are two activities which the adver- 
tising manager can initiate if the work is not 
already being done, or otherwise can be of great 
assistance because he can contribute the mer- 
chandising viewpoint. 

The 1941 National Survey of Industrial 
Advertising Budgets recently issued by the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association shows 
that out of 305 industrial advertisers reporting, 
only twenty-eight had allocated money for 
market research. The average amount appropri- 
ated by this less than ten per cent reporting, was 
only 1.91 per cent. Depending upon the size of 
the appropriation, of course, this amount might 
be sufficient, but surely the percentage of in- 
dustrial advertisers regularly conducting market 
research should be much greater than ten. 

It is obvious that the smoothness with which 
the transition from wartime to peacetime econ- 
omy is made will depend upon the natural need 
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for equipment or the need that may be created 
for it by new and advance design. Therefore, 
product development and market research should 
be at the top of the list of any plans directed at 
the postwar market. 


Consumer Advertisers Can 
Learn from the Industrials 


@ PARADOXICAL as it may seem, advertisers 
of consumer goods, long held up as the shining 
examples of expert advertising practitioners, are 
in a quandary on what to do about their adver- 
tising under current conditions, whereas indus- 
trial advertisers are proceeding with increased 
schedules and making advertising a vital cog in 
the war production machine. The reason, of 
course, being that the industrials always have 
been accustomed to doing an informative job 
along serviceable lines, while consumer goods 
advertising has been built mainly on emetional 
appeals. 

The difference in the two kinds of advertising 
is recognized in Prof. Neil H. Borden’s new book, 
“The Economic Effects of Advertising.” In dis- 
cussing the character of industrial advertising, 
the author says: 

“The relatively high proportion of informa- 
tional content of industrial advertising is be- 
lieved ascribable primarily to the fact that indus- 
trial goods buyers are equipped to use and, ac- 
cordingly, want and demand such information 
from sellers. The supply of such desired infor- 
mation is part of the influencing process in the 
sale of industrial goods. This fact suggests that 
sellers of consumers’ goods would supply similar 
information if they felt that consumers would 
be influenced thereby. The lack of informational 
content in consumer goods advertising is attrib- 
utable in considerable degree to the fact that 
consumers frequently do not carefully weigh 
objective facts in terms of price. The lack may 
be due in considerable part also to the fact that 
manufacturers have not been adequately aware 
that substantial numbers of consumers apparent- 
ly want and would be influenced by more com- 
plete product information, particularly at the 
point of sale.” 

And were the consumer goods advertisers alert 
to the situation, perhaps, they, too, would be 
telling their users through advertising how to use 
and care for their products to make them last 
longer and serve better. Maybe they will take a 
lesson from the industrial advertising manual. 
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POO FOITORIAL acurevement 


Typical First Award plaque and Award of Merit certificate which were among sixteen awards 
made last year in “Industrial Marketing's" Annual Competition for Editorial Achievement. A 
total of 311 entries were made by 101 business paper editors from United States and Canada 


nnounce Fifth Annual Competition for 
Editorial Achievement 


Nineteen awards to be given business paper editors 
for most outstanding work in six classifications 


@ INpusTRIAL MARKETING announces 
its Fifth Annual Competition for Edi- 
torial Achievement by business paper 
editors for the period of August 1941 
to July 1942 inclusive. 

Nineteen awards will be made for 
the best work entered in six classifi- 
cations: one First Award and two 
Awards of Merit in each division and 
one Special Award in classification six. 


The classifications are as follows: 


1, For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme on a definite 


objective appearing in a series of issues. 


2. For the best single editorial or 
irticle contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. This may be 
a technical article or a general article 
or editorial treating a problem con- 
fronting the industry and suggesting 
a solution. 


3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme of major importance to the 
field served. Entries in this classifica- 
tion will not be censidered alone on 
their bulk or elaboration, but rather 
on the merits of the project as to its 
definite objective and the tangible evi- 
dence of results achieved or influenced. 

4. For the best illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material in general. 
Recognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions. 


5. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data 
may be technical or non-technical and 
may concern any problem or need of 
the field served by the publication. 
Entries will be judged by the impor- 
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tance of the need-or problem of the 
industry; the originality of the meth- 
od of compiling and presenting the 
facts; usefulness and value of the re- 
search published. This classification is 
intended to recognize and encourage 
leadership by business papers in the 
interests of their readers. 


6. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional de- 
sign and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. A_ special 
award will be made in the classifica- 
tion of the most outstanding typo- 
graphical excellence maintained during 
the year; this for the purpose of 
recognizing refinements made in pub- 
lications of established high standards 
of design. 


All entries will be judged on the 
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For the Best Pictorial 
Reporting, and Best 
Illustrative Tech- 
nique 


For the Best Public (1939) 
and Employe (1940) 
Relations Editorial 
Program 


For the Best Published 
Research Work 





Winners in Industrial Marketing's Annual Competition for Editorial Achievement 


Classification 1938 1939 1940 
For the Best Series of FA—American Build- FA—American FA—Machine Design FA—American 
Articles or Editorials er and Building Machinist AM—Automotive In- Machinist 
Age FA—Machinery dustries AM—Construction 
AM—The American AM—Domestic Engi- AM—The Iron Age Methods 
Automobile neering AM—Metals and 
(Overseas Edi- ANM—Manufacturers Alloys 
tion) Record 
AM—Electrical Con- 
tracting 
For the Best Single FA—Automotive FA—The Paper In- FA—Metals and FA—Product Engi- 
Article or Editorial Industries dustry and Alloys neering 
AM—The Iron Age Paper World AM—Electric Light AM—Aviation 
AM—The Cotton AM—tThe Iron Age and Power AM—The Iron Age 





1941 





Key: FA—First Award. AM—Award of Merit. 


Trade Journal AM—RMill Supplies © AM—Modern 
Plastics 
For Greatest Improve- FA—Creative Foot- FA—Modern Lithog- FA—American Wine FA—Ice andRefrig- 
ment in Format. wear raphy & Liquor Journal eration 
Typography, or AM—Packaging AM—Metals and AM—S.A.E Journal AM—Automobile 
General Appear- Parade Alloys AM—Southwest Build- Topics 
ance AM—Metal Progress AM—Automotive er and Con- AM—The Log 
Industries tractor SA—Metal Progress 


FA—Metal Progress 


AM—Motor Age AM—The Explosives Record 
AM—Power Engineer AM—Chemical & 
AM—Metal Progress Metallurgical 
SA—Architectural Engineering 
Record 


FA—Factory Man- 
agement and 
Maintenance 

AM—Nation's Busi- 
ness 


AM—Railway Age 


SA—Special Award. 


FA—The Oil Weekly FA—Architectural 


FA—The Petroleum 
Engineer 


AM—Power 











FA—Better Roads 
AM—Factory Man- 
agement and 
Maintenance 
AM—S.A.E Journal 








importance of the subject matter and 
its value to the field served; the orig- 
inality of the material; timeliness; 
and the skill with which the material 
is written and presented. 

The competition is open to editors 
of all business papers published in the 
United States and Canada, without 
restrictions as to type of publication 
or group afhliations. Each editor may 
make as many entries as he cares to in 
any or all of the various divisions. 
Entries must be made prior to Aug. 1, 
1942, and awards will be announced 
and presented at the Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association to be held in At- 
lantic City in September. Entry forms 
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and complete regulations will be made 
available to all business paper editors. 

The Jury of Awards for the com- 
petition will be 


month; it will consist of two adver- 


announced next 


tising managers, two industrial adver- 
tising executives, and one 
authority on typography and design. 
The competition was established by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in 1938 for 


agency 


the puspose of giving recognition to 
editors of business papers for the great 
amount of outstanding work they are 
doing for the fields they serve, and to 
encourage them to increase their ef- 
forts to raise the already high stand- 
ards of editorial service to business and 


industry. 


Winners in the competition since 
its inception are shown in the above 
chart. Last year, 101 editors made a 
total of 311 entries in the various 
classifications. After finishing the 
arduous task of selecting the winning 
material each year, the judges express 
a new appreciation of the splendid 
work being done by business papers in 
representing the interests of business 
and industry and serving as an in- 
valuable source of supply of much 
vital information and data that other- 
wise would not be available for use in 
developing and perfecting processes, 
materials, and equipment which have 
contributed so much to the advance- 
ment of American industry. 
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@ ELECTRONICS editors predict that 1942 will 
witness more practical progress in this field than in 
any previous five year, possibly any ten year period. 
New staffs, new companies, along with the old, are 
competing for futures, now. Radio, broadcasting and 
all types of communication, and the use of electronic 
devices for such purposes as electrical measurement, 
industrial control, power control, packaging, sorting, 
counting, weighing, heat treating and inspection are 
undergoing revolutionary improvements. In the in- 
dustrial field electronic circuits have become a major 


factor in speeding war production. 


They Read ELECTRONICS to Find out Where 


ELECTRONICS advertising has increased 60% in 
five years—27%2% in 1941. The curve for 1942 is 
again substantially upward. More than 70 companies 
have placed advertising for the first time in issues 
of 1941. The reason is simple. The industry has be- 
come intensely a part of our National setup—it is 
becoming big — highly competitive. 

While these statistics are gratifying to us, they 
indicate the significant fact that advertising in 
ELECTRONICS is an effective, low-cost method of 
getting through to the engineers whose work teday 
assures the advertiser’s future tomorrow. 
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ELECTRONICS Gets Through to the Engineers 
in Patrolled Plants with Controlled Admission. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
ABC ABP 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


When you advertise in ELECTRONICS you reach these vital groups .. . 
RADIO. RESEARCHERS, DESIGN AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERS, AND EXECUTIVES in plants manufacturing 
radio, broadcasting, television, telephone, telegraph and sound 
equipment . . . COMMUNICATION. CHIEF ENGINEERS, OP- 
ERATORS, MAINTENANCE MEN AND EXECUTIVES 
in broadcast, recording, theatre, commercial, government, avia- 
tion, police and marine radio and wire communications .. . 
INDUSTRIAL. ELECTRICAL, CONTROL, PRODUCTION 
AND DESIGN ENGINEERS, PHYSICISTS AND RE- 
SEARCHERS in all branches of industry where sensitive- 
current operation, automatic control and measuring, and safety 
devices are factors in operations. 


YOU REACH ALL OF THE IMPORTANT ONES 














JUST GOOD BUSINESS 


To THI 


Eprror: I feel we have 
reached the point where it is unneces- 
sary to give reasons for continuing ad- 
vertising. Surely the function of good 
industrial advertising as an informa- 
tion spreader and as an educator is so 
well recognized as to make advertising 
an inherent function of any company 
selling industrial goods in a broad mar- 


ket. It 


logical to stop filing a company’s mail 


would seem to me just as 
during wartime, or keeping cost rec- 


ords, Or maintaining an engineering 


department, or keeping up its safety 


work. 


[ think every company should dis- 
continue bum advertising, whether in 
peacetime or in wartime. I think every 
company should keep up good adver- 
tising, whether in peacetime or in 
wartime. 
James H. Rostns, 
President, The American Pulley 
Company, Philadelphia. 
vyvygyv 
WHY ADVERTISING IS 
NECESSARY DURING WAR 
To THE 
of “Why 


During War,” I believe there are two 


Eprror: On the subject 


Ad vertising Is Necessary 


prince ipal reasons: 


First, we have in America the freest, 
most honest, most independent, and 
most competent press in the world. 
We have that kind of a free press be- 
cause its chief support is advertising, 
which, reflecting the activities of our 
system of free competitive enterprise, 
gives to our press so broad a basis of 
afford 


and can dare to be independent. With- 


economic support that it can 


out such a broad foundation of eco- 
nomic support our press would be de- 
pendent on the favors of politics and 
the subsidies of government, like prac- 
tically all the press of continental 
Europe. The corrupt and anemic press 


of France was in large part to blame 
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breakdown and final 


disaster which befell that country. To 


for the moral 
avoid such disaster here our press must 
not be allowed to fall into dependency 


on political or governmental support. 


Second, our national leadership in 
productiveness, and our high living 
standards can only be maintained 
through big-scale preduction and dis- 
tribution; and this requires the con- 


tinuing stimulation of advertising. 


To allow our free press to be starved, 
or to be subjected to the demoralizing 
controls of government and _ politics, 
would be moral and economic disaster 
of the first order. To lose it would 
be to lose the very things we are fight- 
ing for. To preserve it we must sup- 
port it; and the only way to support 
it in honesty and independence is 
through the revenues it derives from 
advertising. 

J. Howarp Pew, 


President, Sun Oil Company, 


Philadelphia. 
. Vv 
SIGNATURE TROUBLE 
To tHe Eprror: The advent of 


war with Japan presented a very com- 
plicated problem to our client, The 
Sharples Corporation. For years it has 
used a standard foot plate showing 
world-wide distribution of super-cen- 
trifugal force, and Tokio was one of 
the cities mentioned. 

There was considerable discussion. 
Some 
assuming that everybody would know 


wanted to leave it untouched, 
that Tokio was not active, while others 
wanted it removed entirely. A happy 


drawing a line 


compromise was 


SHARPLE 





si NEW YoR«K 
he world cuicaeeo 








through Tokio. The accompanying 
sample illustrates the point. 
W. D. Linpsey, 
Vice-President, Oswald Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 
— 
YOURS FOR VICTORY 


To tHE Eprror: I just got a flash 
and signed a letter “Yours for Vic- 
tory!” 

Why not throw out the old, old 

banalities—‘Yours very truly” and all 
the rest—for the duration, signing all 
letters “Yours for Victory”? 
Billions of letters flow back and 
forth each year and people seeing this 
determined closing would be constant- 
ly reminded, every day, that America 
is victory bound. 

I have started the snowball rolling 
this very day, and I hope it grows and 
grows and grows! 

Wn. E. McFee, 
Manager, Copy and Plans Department, 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O. 
_ wre 
BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 


To THEI 


recently been called to the following 


Eprror: Our attention has 


publication that you have published: 

l. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
Monthly. 

We shall be very grateful if you 
will place the name of the National 
Central Library on your mailing list 
to receive them regularly. Your cour- 
tesy in complying with this request 
will be highly appreciated. 


your publication to our address at 


Please send 


Chungking Via Rangoon, Burma. 
Thanking you in anticipation for 
your coéperation and operation, 
CHIANG Fu-Tsuna, 
Director, National Central Library, 
Chungking, Szechwan, China. 
7 TF 
WIDE READERSHIP 
To tHe Eprror: Please tell The 
Copy Chasers that I deeply appreciate 
their selection of my advertisement, 
“but why use my picture?”, for the 
Boost-of-the-Month in your January 
issue. 


I have received several congratula- 
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TODAY. farsighted managements are laying the ground work for TOMORROW'S Mi 
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7 markets. Generally recognized as one of the more important future markets for y 


SY 


industrial equipment manufacturers is Latin-America. 


To assist in developing trade between the Americas, OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA 
JZ and EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO are presenting interesting, helpful and needed 

information to Latin-American industrial equipment users and dealers. 

Identical in format and issued quarterly, OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA is published 
in Portuguese for Brazil, and EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO in Spanish for all 
other Latin-American countries. 


A 





| , ° , e_* , 
| Write today for additional facts 


EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO e OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA 


Published by 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publishers of MODERN MACHINE SHOP and PRODUCTS FINISHING 
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tory telephone calls from friends in 
industrial advertising, proving that a 
lot of people read what The Copy 
Chasers have to say. Needless to say, 
the important people in Easton Car 
were greatly pleased. 

In eleven years of hard work in 
every phase of industrial advertising, 
I have received many compliments, 
but they were nothing to compare 
with the thrill of turning to page 86 
of the January INDUsTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. 

May I also add that I heartily agree 
with The Copy Chasers’ selection of 
Edwin L. Andrew as “industrial ad- 
vertising’s man-of-the-year” and with 
their always enthusiastic appreciation 
of the splendid B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany advertising? 

Freperick A. RICHARDSON, 
Advertising Manager, Easton Car & 
Construction Company, New York. 

vv?’ 
ENCOURAGEMENT 

To tHe Eprror: We appreciate 
The Copy Chasers’ bouquet in your 
January issue on the Synthane adver- 
tisement. Recognition from I. M. has 
pepped up our motor many times. 

H. S. THOENEBE, 
John Falkner Arndt & ¢ ompany, Inc., 


Philadelphia. 
= © © 
BETTER THAN EVER 
To tHe Eprror: As usual, your 


Market Data Book is a masterpiece. | 
wouldn’t be without mine and I no- 
tice that this year’s edition contains 
even more factual data than previous 
issues. 
H. K. Kenyon, 
Director of Merchandising and Market 
Development, Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, O. 
- Ve 
USESUL ADVERTISING 


“What is the 
function of advertising today?” That 


To tHe Eprror: 


is a fair question in these unusual 
times when scarcity and rationing 
make new headlines daily. 

It is a question already answered in 
the minds of those business men who 
have given their advertising new jobs 
to do since Pearl Harbor! 

But to reach those who are still 
puzzled . . . and to promote a mutual 
understanding of advertising’s war- 
time functions among business execu- 
tives, employes, and the “purchasing 
agents of the home,” we have used the 
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ee advertising has « duty te the Nation 
| 
That duty is to inform men and women how te 
do the things thet will expedite wer production ; 
how to cooperste personally in their homes and in 
thet businesses. to win the war how to conserve, 


and avoid waste...how to live and keep healthy! 


Beaument, Beller & Sperting lnc. - 12) M Oth Street, Beading Pa 




















advertising columns of the Reading 
newspapers. 

In the attached message, reprinted 
from Monday’s Reading Eagle-Times, 
we have condensed into a few words 
our own answer to the question, as we 
see it. This is the chart and compass 
that today guides our thinking and 
planning for our clients. 

Ropert F. HELLER, 

Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc., 

Reading, Pa. 
7. ¥ 
PROGRESS 

To THE PuBLIsHER: As to your 
Market Data Book Number, what can 
anyone say that is not complimentary? 
As you know, I have watched the de- 
velopment of this monumental refer- 
ence work from its very inception. In 
fact, I believe I kicked in my ten cents 
worth of suggestions during the period 
of its gestation in your fertile brain. 
Now, all I can say is that I marvel at 
the perfection of the organization that 
produces it. It is invaluable both to 
publishers and advertisers. 

When I look at InwpustRiAL Mar- 
KETING and recall its timid start as 
Ciass, the only parallel I can think of 
is that of the acorn and the oak. Of 
course, the magazine reflects the 
growth of industrial advertising itself, 
but in many respects it has helped to 
stimulate and lead that growth. I re- 
call with some satisfaction that | 
placed all the influence I possessed 
back of Crass when you first brought 
it out. 





There is another little acorn that 
you and I helped to plant, and I am 
sure that you must view its growth 
with as much satisfaction as that of 
INDUSTRIAL MaRKETING. I allude of 
course to that hot day in Atlanta when 
we called a meeting of industrial ad- 
vertisers to propose a national organ- 
ization. The National Industrial 
Advertisers Association meetings now 
exceed in size and importance the 
meetings of the organization that gave 
it birth. Here again, credit must be 
given to you and INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING for the support and the leader- 
ship you have given to this movement. 

Jesse H. Neat, 
R. F. D. 2, Carmel, N. Y. 
oh Pe 
REFRESHING CANDOR 

To tHe Eprror: The Copy Chas- 
ers’ department is particularly exhil- 
arating because they exhibit a re- 
freshing candor in denuding an ad 
from the fetishes of smug profession- 
alism, and deliver terse incisive cri- 
tiques on what makes it tick—or not 
tick . . . let the quips fall where they 
may. Their critical reporting is con- 
structive—and they generally come up 
with many slants on how-to-do-it that 
are invaluable. 

My utter scorn for the lugubrious 
souls who sought just recently to in- 
dict this department. I’m mighty 
glad that an overwhelming majority 
voted their department to continue. 
My only suggestion is that they 
should widen their scope and review 
occasionally some of the hundreds of 
other periodicals, instead of doing 
only the aristocratic journals. I don’t 
believe, for instance, they ever look 
at a food magazine, or a packaging 
magazine. But maybe they’re allergic 
to the food industry or are slightly 
dyspeptic. 

W. V. CUNNINGHAM, 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee. 


Groener Joins “Paper Industry" 


Kurt Groener, formerly with McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., has been 
added to the business staff of The Paper 
Industry and Paper World and Paper and 
Pulp Mill Catalogue 


DuMond with Line Material 


T. C. DuMond, formerly with Cramer 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, is now in 
the advertising department, Line Material 
Company, Milwaukee 


Baldwin Locomotive Names Ketchum 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, has named Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh, to handle advertising 
and publicity. 
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Industrial 
expositions 


Feb. 2-4 National Crushed Stone Asso 
ciation, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cin 








cinnati 1735 14th St.. N.W., Wash 
ington, D. C 

Feb. 2-4. United Roofing Contractors As 
sociation, New York. 168 East 89th St., 
New York 

Feb. 15 National School Supplies & 


Equipment Association, Chicago. Rm 
107, Shop Section, Palmer House, Chi 
cago 

Feb. 16-19 National Paper Trade Asso 
ciation of the U. S., Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York 220 E 42nd a... 
New York 

Feb. 16-19. Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Commodore 
Hotel, New York 122 f 42nd St... 
New York. 

Feb. 21-26 American Association 
School Administrators, San Francisco 
Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Associati Atlantic City 1125 

Columbia St., San Diego, Calif 
Mar. 16-18 International Beauty Sho; 
j 


Feb 23-28 


Owners Conventior in Exhibitior 
New York 19 W 44th St.. New 
York 


nternationa AN itor be) OW Cc 
ention Hall, Detroit 
Apr. 14-17 Packaging Exposition and 
(lonterence, He tel Ast -. New York 
American Management Association, 33 
W. 42nd St., New York 
Apr. 18-24 Foundry and Allied Indus 


\ Nati Sanitary S 
\ mati Hots P idelphia P i 
lely 4 | Lex t ot.. Milwa 
kee 

Apr 22 \ ica | tria Banks 
\ ation, (¢ ' 28 E. Wayne 
St.. Fe. Wayne, Ind 

\ 24 Am in | irymeé \ 
ociati Cle i W Ada 
st Cl i 

\ 24 Ar \ ati 
| eum Geol L) Box 979 
I 1, Okla 

\ 22-24 Petrole Industry Electri 
il \ iti Wa hir \ ee 
Hote be) eve P.O B x 2412 
Houst 

\ Kni Arts Ex i 
\ tic ( 925 Park Square Bld 
By 

Apr 7M Ame M g ( 
é ( iS vy. Counc iti gM 
ey Bldg., Washingt D. ¢ 

May 4-8 National Premium Exposition, 
( Cah 11 Mer il lise Mart, C} 

May SY International Athhiatior ot 
Sales and Advertisi Clubs, Windsor 
O) 734 Ashland A Buffalo 

May 12-1 Illinois Telephone Associa 


tor Pers Marquetts Hotel, Peoria, Ill 
516 E. Monroe St., Springfield, III 
May 25-28. National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York 11 Park Place, New York 
lune 3-9 Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
nstitute, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 


| ute 
808 Equitable Bldg., Denver 
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The Helliwell Ltd. girl from England made 
another appearance in “Aviation” last 
month. The ad ran in full color as an insert 
with the copy merely quoting an excerpt 
from a speech by Winston Churchill. Copy 
and art work were shipped from England 


ine 8-1 Ame Newspaper Publisl 
ers Mec! ani il Conterence, Chicago 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 

lune 8-11. Confectionery Industries Ex 
position, New Y ork 232 Madisor 
Ave... New York 

lune 8-12. American Medical Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 535 No. Dearbort 
St.. Chicago 

lune 16-18 American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Pant 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 54 N 
Main St., Miamisburg, O 

June 21-25. American Water Works As 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, ? 
E. 40th St., New York 

June 22-25 National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers, Detroit 
134 Per utl l i Salle >t . C} cag 


Chicag« 22 


June 22-25. National Association of Cost 
Accountants, Chicago 385 Madisor 
Ave., New York 

July 20-24. International Baby Chick Ex 
position, New Orleans 3718 Broadway. 


Kansas City, Me 
Aug 3-6 Automobile Accessories Ex 
hibi pi go 1455 S. Michigan Ave., 


\ iv 23 26 Nattor il Associatior ) 
Power Engineers, New Orleans Rm 
1717, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 

t 1-11 Building & Constructior 
Trades Council, Atlantic City. 1094 
Broad St., Newark, N. J 

Sept. 14-16 Advertising Specialty Na 


' 
rt 


tional Association, Chicago 1426 G 
St.. N.W Washington, D. C 

Sept. 14-17 Track Supply Association, 
Chicago. Rm. 2218, 59 E. Van Buret 
St.. Chicage 

Sept. 21-23 Controllers Institute of 
America, Chicago. N 1 E. 42nd St.. 
New York 

Sept. 22-24 Association of Iron & Steel 


Engineers, Pittsburgh 1010 En pire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 

sept. 23-25. National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association, Atlantic City, N. ] 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 

Oct National School Cafeteria 
tion, Chicag Univ. of Miss 
sity, Miss 


Ass Cla 


Univer 





Oct. 4-6. American Bankers Associati: 
Detroit. 22 E. 40th St., New Y ork 
Oct. 5-8. International Municipal Signa 


Association, Atlantic City, N. J 
4ist St., New York. 


8 East 


Oct. 5-9. National Restaurant Assoc 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Dri 
Chicago. 

Oct. 5-9. National Safety Congress ¥& 


Exposition, Chicago 20 N. Wacker: 
Drive, Chicago 

Oct. 12-15. Mail Advertising Service A 
sociation-International, Baltimore. 1005 
Park Ave. Bldg., Detroit 

Oct. 12-16. American Hospital Assox 
tion, St. Louis. 18 E. Division St.. C 
cago 

Oct. 12-16 24th National Metal C 
gress and Exposition, Convention Hall. 
Detroit. 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 

Nov. 9-13 National Hotel Exposition, 
New York. 221 W. 57th St.. New 
York 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposition 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
New York. Grand Central Palace, New 
York 


Industrial Shows Postponed 
Because of War 


A survey among managements 


dustrial and trade shows by Exhibit 


Advisory Council, Inc., has _ reveak 
cancellation and postponement of a nu 
ber of shows of interest to industri 


advertisers. Among them are 

International Aviation Show, Det 
Jan. 17-25, postponed until April 

International Heating and Ventilati: 
Exposition, Philadelphia, Jan. 26-30, 
poned 

Automotive Service Industries Show 
Atlantic City, Feb. 23-28, postponed 

Southwest Road Show and Scho 
Wichita, Feb. 24-27, postponed 

Western Tractor and Power Fart 
Equipment Show, Wichita, Feb. 24-2 
postponed 

Exhibit of National Associatior 
Dyers and Cleaners. Chicago. Feb 
Mar 3, cancelled 

National Boat and Sports Show. ( 
cago, April 4-12, cancelled 

During the national emergency, 
American Road Builders Show and 
Automatic Heating and Air Conditio 
Exposition will not be held 


Timken Transfers Lindus 


F. H. Lindus has been transferred 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Cant 
O., to sales promotion work to cont 
isers of bearings regarding mutual 
and merchandising problems. Mr. Lit 
was Los Angeles branch manager of 
service division of Timken from 1935 unt 
his transfer to the main office at Cantor 
few months ago, where he was doing 1 
licity work 


Crippen Returns to Allen 


John K. Crippen, formerly advertis 
manager, Bantam Bearings Corporati 
South Bend, Ind., has returned to I 
Allen Company, Inc., Chicago, where 
will be in charge of advertising 


: 
product research 
r 


Stephenson to "Sweet's 


Robert Louis Stephenson, formerly wit 


Time, has joined the sales staff of Sw 
Catalog Service in New York 
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Over the years this CONVENTION ISSUE has become an 
industry tradition—has become known as the “WHO'S WHO 
in Selling to Ceramic Plants.” Foresighted manufacturers 
continue year after year to be represented with other out- 
standing suppliers of material and equipment manufacturers 
in this issue—do not want to be forgotten by not being 
represented with the industry’s “WHO’S WHO.” 

The 1942 issue will help the industry meet problems compli- 
cated by the war, by presenting editorially the latest develop- 
ment in materials and equipment. Plan to use advertising in 
the same manner with your latest information necessary to 


influence recommendations and decisions. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


April Convention Issue 


Closing date for space reservations, March 23 


“Who's Who” in Selling to Ceramic Plants 
59 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 
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Leading Manufacturers Who 
Advertised in the 1941 
"WHO'S WHO" Edition 


* * * * 5 * * 


American Gas Association 
American MonoRail Co., The 
American Porcelain Enamel! Co. 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
American Pulverizer Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co., The 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Barium Reduction Corp. 

Binks Manufacturing Co. 

Boland Co., Albert J. 

Brown Instrument Co., The 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Carborundum Co., The 

Celo Mines, Inc. 

Ceramic Color & Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Clinchfield Sand and Feldspar Corp. 
Cooley Clay Co. 

DeVilbiss Co., The 

Denison Engineering Co., The 
Dietert Co., Harry W. 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Drakenfeld & Co., Ine., B, F. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., The 
Electric Furnace Co. 

Electro Refractories & Alloys Cerp. 
Engelhard, Inc., Charles 

Euston Lead Co, 
Fate-Root-Heath Co, 

Ferro Enamel Corp. 

Foote Mineral Co. 
Forter-Teichmann Co. 

Frantz Co., Ine., 8. G. 
Frazier-Simplex, Ine. 

Great Lakes Foundry Sand Co. 
Harris Clay Co. 

Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The 
Hartford-Empire Co. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., The 
Hommel Co., Ine., The 0. 
Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. of Ind, 
Inland Steel Co. 

International Clay Machinery (Co. 
International Pulp Co. 

Kaolin, Incorporated 

Kentucky Clay Mining Co., Ine. 
Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co. 
Kux Machine Co. 

Leeds & Northrup Co. 

Loomis Tale Corp., W. H. 
Louthan Manufacturing Co., The 
MeDanel Refractory Porcelain Co. 
Mason Color & Chemical Works 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Michigan Alkali Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Minneapolis Honeywell Reg. Co. 
National Engineering Co. 

New Castle Refractories Co. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 

North American Mfg. Co. 

Norton Co, 

Old Hickory Clay Co. 

Orton Jr., Ceramic Foundation 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co, 
Pennsylvania Pulverizing Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Pereny Pottery and Equipment Co. 
Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co. 
Pulverizing Machinery Co. 
Pure Ol Co, 

Ransome Concrete Machinery Co. 
Remmey Son Co., Richard C, 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 

Solway Sales Corp. 

Stearns Magnetic Mfz. Co. 
Swindell-Dressier Corp. 

Taylor Sons Co., The Chas, 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 

Trojan Products & Mfg. Co. 

Vitro Mfg. Co. 

Walsh Refractories Corp. 
Wilson Sales Corp., Lee 

W yodak Chemical Co, 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 22] 


Advertising's War Job 


signed not merely by officers of the 
company, but also by superintendents 
of plants and heads of labor unions 
represented in them, all pledging them- 
selves to the utmost in war produc- 
t10n. 

Such an exhibition of national unity 
will not only influence the workers 
themselves, but will build appreciation 
of men and women in war industries 
which will be reflected in the enthusi- 
astic support of their families, their 
friends, their communities. Every war 
worker will carry his head a little 
higher, will do a little better job, and 
will work a little harder with his fel- 
lows if he knows that the whole coun- 
try appreciates his efforts and is look- 
ing to him with confidence for the ma 


terials Ww hich will insure victory. 
3. Ease Shock of War 


The third great assignment of adver- 
tising in wartime is easing, as far as pos- 
sible, the shock of w ar on the civilian 
population and on our national econo- 
my. There are widespread shortages of 
materials and of many products which 
the public is accustomed to buy. War 
requirements have first call on these 
materials, and on the productive capac- 
ity and manpower required to turn out 
the munitions of war. But our splen- 
did facilities for the production of 
tood, for food processing, for the pro- 
duction of textile fibers and for the 
manutacture of textiles and textile 
products of all kinds, for the produc- 
tion of forest products, and for the 
manufacture of lumber and wood 
products of all kinds, make a picture 
which contrasts greatly with that of 
some oft the other nations engaged in 
the world war, where serious depriva- 
tions are the necessary lot of the civ 
ilian population. 

Our people are going to have plenty 

» eat, plenty to wear, and ample fa- 
cilities for comfortable housing. But 
they are going to have to change the 
direction of much of their spending. 
They are going to have to adapt them- 
selves to changes in materials, in de 
sign, in packaging, and in other de 
tails of the products and services which 
they receive. But it isa part of the task 
ot industry not only to keep them sup- 
plied, but also at the same time to 
keep them informed, through advert 


tising, of the character and necessity 


ot the changes which have come about 
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Disston announces a plan to 


conserve defense materials and time 





For 1942, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., an- 
nounce a “Conservation Control Plan" which 
includes instruction cards on operating Diss- 
ton tools, bulletin board posters on care of 
tools, and engineering service for proper 
tool selection and application in the plant 


in their lives, and which will continue 
to be constantly more in evidence as 
the war progresses. 

With tremendous buying power re- 
leased by the enormous volume of war 
production, the ability of non-military 
production to absorb the incomes of 
the workers is the key to a strong 
economy. Much of this increased in- 
come will be siphoned off in taxes and 
in war savings; but much of it will be 
left for the purchase of the products 
which are still, fortunately, available 


in quantity for civilian use. 


4. Divert Product Demand 

Does this enormous increase in con- 
sumer buying power threaten us with 
inflation? A leading banker told the 
recent convention of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association to beware 
of a spending spree on the part of the 
public. But increased demand for 
goods and services is not inflationary, 
provided we can supply the demand. 
As long as we can maintain supplies 
of these goods and services, we will 
not have inflation. Thus advertising 
can perform a valuable function in di- 
verting demand from scarce articles to 
those which are still available in nor- 
mal or increased quantity. This ap- 
plies with special force to services 
which make no demands on the pro- 
duction facilities of the country. With 
ull of the brakes on inflation avail- 
able through control of materials, 
production, and prices, and through 
taxation, I do not believe that adver- 


tisers should hold back because of the 





remote possibility of fanning consumer 
demand into an inflationary flame. 

I have referred to the fact that the 
more business we can do, and the more 
solvent our enterprises remain, the 
more war bonds we can buy and the 
more taxes we can pay into the treas- 
ury as our contribution to the war 
effort. No matter how remote from 
direct contact with the battle front 
we may be, and no matter how little 
our particular business can contribute 
directly to war production, all of us 
have the job of keeping our individual 
enterprises in sound condition. The 
government doesn’t want and can’t 
use failure anywhere at this stage. It 
wants business to continue to supply 
military and civilian needs, to con- 
tinue to have the funds for the pur- 
chase of its securities and for the pay- 
ment of greatly increased taxes, and 
likewise for contributions to the Red 
Cross, the. USO, and the numerous ci- 
vilian charities and relief agencies 
whose services are sO important in an 
emergency period of this character. 

If advertising can find new channels 
of activity for those businesses whose 
old channels have been blocked by 
shortages of materials, and if it can 
find markets for new products which 
can still be made, or for the expansion 
of markets of those companies which 
are fortunately situated with respect to 
their materials and supplies, then it will 
be rendering a patriotic service which 
will be worth while both now and in 
the future. And because of the inge- 
nuity and ability of American business 
men, an astonishingly large number of 


companies are in this position. 
5. Explain Business to Public 


The fifth assignment of advertising 
in wartime is that of explaining busi- 
ness to the public. This is a necessary 
job all the time, but in conditions like 
these, when scapegoats are sometimes 
needed, business occasionally becomes a 
whipping boy who must be’ punished 
for the faults of others. We are hav- 
ing tremendous changes in our national 
life, imposed by war emergency; but 
we do not want those changes to be- 
come permanent. The best way to in- 
sure the return of normal conditions, 
in which free enterprise and individual 
initiative have their opportunity to 
produce and maintain the high level of 
prosperity and the wide distribution of 
income which are America’s social and 
economic goal, is to do the best pos- 
sible job in this emergency and let the 


public know just how well it is being 
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How You Can Benefit by 
Advertising NOW 


Rush war jobs bring tough problems to construc- 
tion men. Speed was important before Pearl Har- 
bor. It’s doubly vital now. 

You undoubtedly have specialized knowledge and 
experience on how to use your products with 
maximum speed and efficiency. 

\dvertising is the fastest, cheapest means of get- 
ting information you have to where it’s needed. 
Advertising can transmit information in itself. . . 
it can also be used to offer more in the form of 
catalogs, handbooks, manuals and how-to-use-it lit- 
erature. 

Making such information available now is one 
of the most useful contributions you can make . . . 
to your customers, to the war effort and to your 
own company. 

specially to your company. For by so doing, at 
the same time you must of necessity stress the 
merits and uses of your products. And, obviously, 
your products are never oversold—even though your 
capacity may be. 


What to Say in Your 
Advertising TODAY 


We've made a special study among our readers — 
contractors and engineers. We asked them what 
they wanted to know about construction products. 
And, after hundreds of on-the-job interviews, we 
think we are in a position to help manufacturers 
get the maximum results from their advertising. 
Because of the unique position of confidence en- 
joyed by these magazines among construction men, 
we received the fullest cooperation in obtaining the 
information we sought. 
hese engineers and contractors wanted to know 
plenty! Product information topped the list. ‘They 
want data on speed of placing and handling, meth- 
od. of application, performance, wear, and many 


e sent out reports based on this information. 
's what agencies and manufacturers say about 


have found innumerable suggestions and in- 
ition that will bear directly on the quality of 
vn advertising.” (Sec., equip. manu facturer. ) 


M SRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


-—------------=—4 





Vigorous product selling now will pay big divi- 
dends after the war. A tremendous backlog of 
war-deferred, non-defense projects is accumulating. 
Public and private agencies are now planning bil- 
lions of dollars worth of additional construction to 
take up the slack when war spending ends. 

Thus you can benefit by establishing the virtues 
and applications of your products firmly in the 
minds of the engineers and contractors who are 
doing today’s war work . . . and who will handle. 
tomorrow’s peace-time jobs. 


* 


“We heartily subscribe to this idea and are en- 
deavoring to build our ads around it.” (Advertising 
manager, equipment manufacturer. ) 


ae 


in my opinion one of the most useful con- 
tributions yet made to industrial advertising.” (Ix- 
ecutive, advertising agency. ) 
“We are using it as a guide in the preparation of 
all our industrial advertising.” (President, advertis- 
ing agency. ) 

Free copies of these reports and other useful 
material are available on request. Just use the 
coupon. 


A, E. PAXTON, Manager 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send: 
Reports of interviews with construction men. 


“Post War Planning,” 
the-war construction. 


LJ 
CJ 


“Construction Under War Conditions,” 
faced by the industry today. 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


a report on what's being planned for after- 


an analysis of the problems 








done. That is a task which is already 


being done exceptionally well, on a 
wide front, but the front can be 
broadened and deepened. 


You may recall the remarks of Leon 
Henderson, Administrator of OPA, at 
the famous convention of the ANA 
and the Four A’s at Hot Springs last 
November, in which he gave advertis- 
ers and advertising reassurance as to 
the attitude of the administration and 
of his own office regarding the mainte- 


That 


was before Pearl Harbor; but I have 


nance of advertising functions. 


seen no indication that the administra- 
tion has changed its position as Mr. 
Henderson outlined it at Hot Springs. 

This is part of what Mr. Henderson 
said at that time: 

“If I have a point of view about ad- 
vertising it is that under the sort of 
expanding economy I would like to 
see, there should be more of it. That 
The truth 


is that I have for many years advocat- 


is, more of the right kind. 


ed a greatly expanded productive econ- 
omy. This, of course, involves a vast- 
ly accelerated production and distribu- 


tion of consumers’ goods. 


“T can tell you with all conviction 
that I regard it as part of my job to 
do all that I can to maintain the maxi- 
mum of civilian activity in our econ- 
omy consistent with the basic require- 
ments of defense. And I consider that 
idvertising is included in the category 


of important civilian activity. 


“It is my hope that you in the ad- 
vertising field will accelerate your ef- 
forts in helping the country under 
stand not only the necessity for ad- 
justments, but to devise methods of 
easing the shock. Much has been done 
in the field of substitution for consum- 
defense needs 


ers’ goods of which 


have created a shortage. I have been 
impressed by advertising copy and 
radio announcements which emphasize 
conservation and other helpful meth 
ods of bridging the gap. 

must 


“Advertising survive as a 


thriving dynamic force. Not only 
does if de serve to continue because ot 
its contributions to our way of life, 


but it has a job to do now.” 
6. Prepare for Postwar Period 


Mr. Henderson concluded his re 


marks with a paragraph which | 
should like to use to summarize the 


sixth of the issignments W hich adver 


tising has in wartime. It relates to 
planning for postwar conditions. lt 
t iS necessary in time of peace to 
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From “vanities” to primer bodies... 








Sts SeCTRORT, OE TAUETOR GANS GFT ENRTORD GANt FORT GT SFTEOr Gree CHrCeee, 44 


How a leading manufacturer of compacts, 
with engineering aid of Revere Copper and 
Brass, turned its production over to wartime 
requirements and kept operating is told in 
this page which invites others to use the 
services of the Revere Technical Advisors 


prepare for war, it is even more nec- 
essary in time of war to prepare for 
peace. The tremendous increases we 
are making in our productive capacity, 
under the urgings of war necessity, 
must be used to supply consumer needs 
when the war is over. Our research 
activities and our market exploration 
programs are being expanded, all to 
the end that postwar adjustment, when 
it comes, will be made so successfully 
that the end of the war will mark the 
beginning of a great era both of peace 
and prosperity. Advertising, which 
conditions the public to new develop- 
ments, which will become realities 
after the war, is already playing an 
important role in the creation of the 
new markets which we shall all be ex- 
ploring when that great day comes. 
And it is likewise the sole remaining 
contact of many manufacturers with 
the market to which they hope to re- 
turn after the emergency. 

I mentioned earlier the fact that 
industrial advertising is being contin- 
ued to supply the technical informa 
tion the war industries need. It is 
ilso being published on a continuous 
basis because far-sighted manufactur- 
ers, remembering what happened in the 
last war, are not forgetting their old 
customers and their normal markets 
Even if they cannot supply them now, 
they cannot afford to be forgotten 
They have the job of helping those cus- 
tomers to keep their present facilities 


going as well as possible, and through 





service information and contacts to 
carry them through a difficult period 
as well as possible. They know that be- 
fore long they will again be seeking the 
business of customers they cannot sup- 
ply at present, and that in any long- 
range view of their business .opera- 
tions, they must build now the good 
will on which success in the postwar 
period will depend. That kind of sus- 
taining advertising, as it has been 
called, is an insurance policy against 
loss of industry position which in many 
cases occurred a generation ago when 
manufacturers engaged in war produc- 
tion forgot that one day they would 
find it necessary to return to their nor- 
mal markets. As has been so well 
said, when business forgets the public, 
the public forgets business. 

“I can visualize an even greater use 
of the (advertising) technique,” said 
Mr. Henderson, “when peace comes 
and a vast surplus of men, materials, 
and productive capacity calls for the 
vision and leadership to translate these 
resources from production for war to 
production for peace. When that time 
comes, it is my judgment that if we 
are intelligent and resourceful, new 
and vast horizons will open for us all. 
Our job now is to hasten that day.” 





Spurr Assumes Presidency 
Philadelphia Chapter AMA 


John C. Spurr, assistant district mana 
ger in charge of market research, McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., Philadel 
phia, took over the duties of president of 
the American Marketing Association’s 
Philadelphia chapter at the installation of 
oficers of the 1942 season held Jan. 23 
Other ofhcers are Wroe Alderson, com 
mercial research representative, Curtis Pub 
lishing Company, and James H. Robins 
president, American Pulley Company, vice 
presidents; Roland G. E. Ullman, presi 
dent, Roland G. E. Ullman, Organization 
secretary; and Irving W. Wilder, in charg« 
of market research, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., treasurer 


Begins Strut Campaign 


Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company's 
aircraft division, manufacturer of Aero 
struts, will launch an aviation paper ad 


vertising campaign through its agency 
Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleveland 
Business Papers Get All 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York 
will confine its 1942 advertising to bus 
ness paper insertions Sheldon, Mors« 
Hutchins and Easton, New York, is tl 
agency 
Lee-Stockman Adds Forsberg 
Forsberg Mfg 


of hacksaw frames, Bridgeport, Conn., 

Lee-Stockman, New York, 

advertising agency 

Mansfield Adds Wire Account 
Buffalo Wire Works Company, Buffal: 


N. Y.. has placed its account with Lloy: 
Mansfield Company, Buffalo 


Company, manufacturer 


ippointed 
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Willipots Widgets Will 
Win the War! 


No man will begrudge his brother 


exuberant oratory in times of crisis. 

But there’s been an awful lot of 
heavy-handed flag waving the past 
thirty days. 

Even the conservative Copy Chasers 
let themselves go last month. 

Now we've all had time to caim 
down. The facts are that this is war, 
ind American industry, properly coér- 
dinated, will go a long way toward 
winning it without bragging 
about it. 

No news, certainly, there. 

Now, as most people see it, there are 
two ways industry can do what is ex- 
pected of it. The big way, of course, 
is on the production floor. The second 
way (which contributes directly to 
the first) is speeding machines, parts, 
services, and helpful information from 
plant to plant just as fast as possible. 

The production pattern of the U. 5. 
\. is woven together like the threads 
in your shirt. Industry’s interdepen- 
dence goes this way and that, its sub- 
stance dependent upon the strength of 
ts individual threads. 

Producers must keep in communica- 
tion like armies in the field (if you'll 
pardon some further war paraphras- 
ng) or trouble starts cooking. 

Any disagreeing hands raised? 

Then let’s see if we can follow this 
war advertising through and see if it 
olds to any kind of a broad pattern. 


What Happens First? 

On top of the news of war, any 
nanufacturer’s natural inclination 
would be to state publicly that he was 
yrepared to do his part. When An- 
lrews Steel, for instance, shouts, “In- 
lustry spits on its hands!” it’s trying 


INSERTED 
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to do just that, and its copy goes on 
to say so. We could quarrel and say 
it ought to be more specific, but we’re 
sure that will come in good order. At 
least a lot of people know where An- 
drews stands today. 
Toledo Steel Products 
shows an identical reaction. “Toledo’s 
Ready . . . To Help You ‘Keep "Em 
Rolling’ from Coast to Coast!” this ad- 


Com pany 


vertiser announces, in “A Message to 
America’s ‘Men Who Know Motors’.” 
Its copy digs deeper, however; item- 
izes motor parts it has available, tells 
something about its warehouse facili- 
ties, etc. 

International Harvester Com pan) 
steps up on the public platform with 


“In These Times Let’s Face the Facts 





G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher, “Industrial Mar- 
keting,” right, presents certificate of award 
to Edwin L. Andrew, vice-president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., in recognition of his se- 
lection by The Copy Chasers as the Indus- 
trial Advertising Man-of-the-Year for 1941. 
The presentation was made last month at the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, where Mr. Crain 
spoke on “Advertising’s Wartime Job” 


How to Write Wartime Copy 
Spread Your News... Sell Your Product 
. . « Make Your Ads Your Literature . . . Eye the Future 


with Common Sense.” All right, fair 
enough. It uses this message, and 
capably, to sell the importance of 
proper servicing, preventive mainte- 
nance and overhaul for its equipment. 
That’s certainly sound and public spir- 
ited. More important, it is directly 
beneficial to the International dealer 
who has had his new equipment sell- 
ing chopped considerably. 

When the patriotic motive and the 
profit motive are genuinely parallel, it 
is an honest, healthy condition. 

What your product is actually do- 
ing on the warfront is always news- 
worthy if it is intelligently and not 
bombastically handled. Thus Mathic- 
son Alkali’s “Chlorine Goes to War,” 
which talks about this vital raw ma- 
terial in terms of plane and tank fuel, 
plastics for planes, synthetic rubber 
for barrage balloons, etc., makes con- 
structive reading. And that holds for 
Wickwire Spencer’s “A Message About 
Wire Rope Balloon 
Barrage!” And they are able to go a 
step further and offer “Know Your 


from London’s 


Ropes,” a useful manual on the selec- 
tion, usage, and application of wire 
rope. 

You can forgive advertisers who 
editorialize about this war if they do 
a good job with their words. More 
than that, you can willingly praise 
them if they strike the right notes. 
Hence this acknowledgment of superb 
copy performance to Ross Schram, 
vice-president, Twin Coach Com- 
pany, for a four-page insert, Amer- 
ican eagle and all, “Wake Up—Tran- 
sit must Prepare.” Two pages inside, 
all type and big enough for grandpa 
to read comfortably, headed, ‘Folks 
seldom see it until it happens.” Not a 
very informative head, we grant, but 
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THIS GUIDE 
DEMONSTRATES: 


I That business paper advertisers and editors share an 
opportunity to: 

help fight this war, 

help build a sound foundation for future business, 
by transmitting important information from 
where it is to where it is needed. 


2 That good business paper advertising is like good 
business paper editing. The needs of the readers deter- 
mine the text of Editorials and Aditorials alike. 


3 That in war time as well as normal times business papers 
are read for specific information, not for fun. The chemical 
engineer reads his business paper for information concern- 
ing chemical engineering; not just engineering. The 
grocery chain store manager reads his publication for 
help on grocery chain problems; not just grocery; not 
just chain. 







4 That useful editorials and 
ee useful advertisements are read 
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A.B.P. AID TO ADVERTISERS 


Loose-leaf manual based on A.B.P.'s 
popular illustrated talk —"‘Advertis- 
ing is Like Editing.’’ Brought up to 
date. 


time ... and with the heightened hope of finding infor- 
mation that will help solve seriously aggravated business 
problems. 


5 That platitudes, boasts, and unsupported claims, never 
popular with readers, are today a sure source of irritation. 


6 That editors and advertisers alike must keep in constant 
and intimate touch with the fields they serve cr sell, so 
that their messages can change with the readers’ problems 
and with their ability to help solve those problems. 


7 That each business paper offers the opportunity to talk 
specifically to its particular group of readers, with the 
full assurance that they will be interested in your messages 
and that they will be able to understand and act upon 
them. 


8 That business paper readers would rather see your ad- 
vertising plain and useful than “purty” and less substan- 
tial. They are wary of advertising that looks more “promo 
tional” than informative. 





In Uniform or Not, we can ALL fight ! 
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HERE'S HOW THE “GUIDE” 
CAN HELP: 


It shows how some business paper advertisers are using 


these powerful “vehicles of communication” to theit 
full war-time potential. It suggests, by illustration, how 
you can help America’s national war effort by helping 
solve some of the war-borne problems that harass you? 


customers. 


Useful, Not Promotional. This Guide is not a chron 
icle of 4.B.P.’s theories and opinions. It is a report of 
our observations, and of the testimony of advertisers 
who have found ways to make their advertising helpful 
to business paper readers at a time when help ts so des 


perat ly needed. 


What we have assembled in this Guide, primarily, is 
advertising that illustrates an understanding of the 
fundamental fact that business papers are read for in 
formation, not tor tun: advertisements that show some 
recognition of the conditions which, today, have in- 
creased rather than lessened the need for making busi 


hess paper advertising useful, informative, and specific. 


Covers Industrial AND Consumer-Goods Advertising 
Many ads illustrated in the Guide deal with metals on 
heavy machinery. Keep in mind that these industrial 
people have been the hardest hit, and were hit first 

that thev have had a couple of years to learn how 
to advertise effectively today that in their basic 
reasoning you may tind a clue to the solution of your 


own advertising problems. 


But the Guide doesn't stop there. Many manufac- 
turers of consumer-goods have discovered that advei 


tisine has to chaneve with their customers problems 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
369 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. €., CAledonia 5-4755 


Al) A notional association of business publications devoted to P 
\ l) increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and help 
‘ ing odvertisers get a bigger return on their investment 





Guide to Effective War-Time Advertising.” 







































and with their ability to help solve those problems. 
Phe Guide, and its supplementary case studies will 
contain many examples illustrating the effective use of 


dealer publications, today. 


Not Just Guesswork. With most of the examples in 
the Guide we have done more than guess what the 
problems were. In most cases we have questioned the 
advertiser; searched into his reasoning; studied his 
methods, and sought evidence of accomplishment, 
With all that, no case in this book will do more than 
suggest the answer to your problem. “A Guide To 
Effective War-Time Advertising” is just a “remindet 
of fundamentals” — a “think-starter” that might help 
some advertisers get back on the beam during this pe- 


riod of low ceilings and dim horizons. 


We'll Keep The “Guide” Up-To-Date. This Guide, 
while very comprehensive in itself, is only our infro- 
duction to a collection of case studies that will consti- 
tute a veritable Advertisers WAR ALBUM. Put the 
Guide in a loose-leaf binder. From time to time we will 
send you additional case histories that show how 
other advertisers, in a wide variety of fields, are sharing 
with the editors this great Opportunity to serve their 


country, their customers, and themselves. 


¥% NOTE: change of name. This Guide, formerly advertised under 
the title “How lo Find Out What To Say In Your Business 
Paper Advertising Today,” has been in preparation for some 
months. We're glad, now, that we weren't overly hasty. Since 
Pearl Harbor we have learned much concerning the war-lime use 
of business paper advertising. So, we've changed the name, some 
of the text, and the form. to make the Guide useful to you 


under these changed conditions 


Send for it now, and you'll automatically receive other supple “ 
mentary case studies* that will keep your Guide up-to-the-min- 


ute, flor the duration 


* As long as vou sav you want them. We'll check 


j 


now and then to ask if you find them use/ul 





The Associated Business Papers, 


Room 2736, 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York City 












Please send me, without obligation, my free 
copy of the new A.B.P. advertising aid, “A 
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there's an edge of curosity-arousement 
in it, and some right good copy under- 
neath it. It starts, “Many good fight- 
ters get caught off balance. The Japs 
caught us off balance in the Pacific. 
Tire rationing is catching the public 
carrier systems of American cities oft 
balance—and badly. Now comes lim- 
itation on sale of automobiles. Here is 
the astounding statistical perspective 
of the situation at hand January Ist, 
1942:” 

Then come the facts on the increase 
in automotive trafhc—the growth in 
transit riders—an analysis of what the 
transit companies face in tremendous 
increases in riders (with increased em- 
ployment and decreased private auto- 
mobiles), etc., etc. Turn to the back 
page and you find, first, this state- 
ment, “It is not at all fantastic to con- 
sider that city transit public carrier 


rides may reach an annual figure of 


twenty billions a year, a volume far 
beyond the hitherto wildest imagina 
tion of transit operators since the ad- 
vent of the widespread dependence on 


individual passenger automobiles.” 


The last two paragraphs of copy 
come out with a strong plea for ade 
quate mobilization on the part of city 
transit—the creation of a “grand pol- 
icy” so that requirements can be chart- 
ed for maintenance parts, vehicles, and 
manpower on a minimum planning 
basis of twelve month periods. We can 
see a lot of guys who make their 
homes at Washington, D. C., nodding 
“If this is 


advertising, let’s have more of it!” 


their heads and saying, 


Spread Your News 


What is news, anyway? That word 


trips up a lot of us. 
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Folks seldom see _ it until it happens 
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Well, the 


That’s the quickest example we can 


weather report is news. 


pin down. It tells you whether it’s 
going to be rain or snow or sunshine 

. so you know whether to wear your 
rubbers or your new spring topcoat. 

You have weather reports in your 
business. You know whether they'll 
be useful to anyone besides yourself. 
If they will, spread them around where 
they'll help most. 

Here’s W. O. Barnes Co., Inc. It 
“OPM ... and Hac’. 
This advertisement tells 
OPM feels 


about the metal in hack saw blades, 


has new’s 

Saw Blades.” 
clearly and simply how 
and how it ought to be apportioned. 


Barnes says, therefore, you can only 





buy limited quantities of its Red Ar- 
row High Speed Power Blades, and 
must satisfy a portion of your de- 
mands with a power blade of equal 
quality. This can be done, for Barnes 
insists, “That for all around produc- 
tion work there is no better blade than 
Barnes Molybdenum SERVICE.” 
Price reductions are certainly news. 
That’s why we 
Company here, and its “Announcing 
... Further Reductions in the Price of 
CARBOLOY STANDARD TOOLS 
AND BLANKS—Effective January 1, 
1942.” Two columns of text give all 


the dope. 


mention Carboloy 


Owens-Corning’s “Not ‘how big?’ 


... but ‘how was it built’” is“... 
the big news about the Army’s huge 
bomber plants which combine steel 
and Fiberglas in a new-type construc 
tion and set new performance stand- 
ards.” And it’s all there, in words, 
pictures, and captions, Life-style and 


inviting. 


And, finally, don’t forget, today it 
may be just as important news that 
you want work as it is that you have 
something to sell. In fact, that’s sell- 
ing productive capacity, isn’t it? And 
that’s exactly what Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc. is doing with ads like, “‘See 
If Lyons Can Make It.” 
show parts this outfit is “handling in 


Illustrations 


its stride.” Copy outlines Lyon’s plant 
facilities, equipment, and some ot th: 
useful jobs it can do in the war effort— 


. . . . . . 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING MAN OF - THE-VEAR 


AWARE FOR i941 


Srvin 2. (Anorew “eer oo? 3cT 


View Prestteet, Feller @ Gutth & Bees tne 


fer 


THE OUTSTAUSING COPY OF ALEMINER COMPART OF AMERICA 


SULECTOR OY THE COPY CRASHES OF FEDOSTRIAL MADEETION 











Framed certificate of award presented to Edwin L. Andrew, vice-president, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., Cleveland, selected by The Copy Chasers as the Industrial Advertising Man-of-the- 
Year 1941 in recognition of outstanding work on copy for Aluminum Company of America 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 


ABOUT 


M and A 


ip lelem Car liitig-tia-), 


Engineers each month. 


The top voluntary, paid 


circulation in this field. 





140% circulation gain 


in 4 years. 


70% gain in Advertis- 


ing Volume in 3 years. 


90% increase in num- 
ber of Advertisers in 


3 years. 


32% of M& Areaders 
spend over 4 hours 
per issue...75.2% re- 


port over 2 hours per 


issue...93% spend 


over 1 hour. 


Advertisers received 
over 38,000 requests 
for catalogs and bul- 
letins through M& A 
in 1941. 











ENGINEERING DESIGN 


.»+M &A’s Metallurgical Engineers control 
Buying Specifications where your sales begin 


Metallurgical Engineers are key men in Engineering Design. They 
specify not only the materials of which products and parts are to 
be made but also the metal-forms or fabricating methods to be 
used. They compare the relative merits of steels, irons, non-ferrous 
metals and non-metallic materials—and rate castings, die castings, 
forgings, welded forms, powder-metal compacts, plastic moldings, 
etc. for specific jobs. They control the buying specifications through 


their engineering knowledge of materials and their processing. 


Every metal-consuming and metal-working plant has its Metal- 
lurgical Engineers... although often by titles such as Materials 


Engineer— Design Engineer— Chief Engineer, ete. 


These are typical Industries in which Metallurgical Engineers 
influence design and control buying specifications — Automotive 
— Aviation— Marine—Ordnance— Electrical— Rail— Hardware— 


Machinery —Structural—Process Industries Equipment. 
M & A means more Markets and Action for you. Now is the time 
to tell your story where it sells and serves the key Industries of 


Today and Tomorrow. 


Reinhold Publishing ily 330 West 42nd Street - New York City 


310 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1133 LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
Harrison 7218 Prospect 5583 
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“8 YEARS OF 24 HOUR 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


Qraddown 


—IS TYPICAL EXPERIENCE OF 
OUR CUSTOMERS with BUSS Fuses” 









. . - Sage raesiocat 
¥. 8. KNIGHT, CALIFORMIA 
ELECTRIC WORKS, SAM DIEGO 
CALIFORRIA 
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that’s good news for the right eyes, 


and I yon 1s making sure they see if. 


Sell Your Product 


Among many significant statements 
in Al Staehle’s fine report, “The New 
Accents in Industrial Advertising,” is 
this one, “The importance of product 
advertising, as such, has not dimin 
ished one whit!” (See IM, Jan. °42, 
p 32.) 

The answer to anyone anxious to 
quibble with that statement is that 


there are many Ways to sell a product. 


Let’s do the obvious first and look 
at those people who have a product 
they can make and can deliver. Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana is a good 
Here’s a page with 


Starting point. 


four related stories in it—its captions 


will give you the clue. “Pick-Up 
Truck Makes 115,000 Miles with 
Valves Reground Only Once” is a 


case study about a creamery which 
benefited from Standard’s products and 
engineering service. “Bus Fleet Saves 

Mile per Gallon” is a somewhat 
similar type story from the bus field. 
““Here’s Where You'll Find a Standard 
Automotive Engineer” is a listing of 
the whereabouts of these useful citi- 
“A < omplete 


talks 


zens by city and state. 
Service for Diesel Bus Fleets” 
1 specialized Standard service. 
We like winners, so here’s another, 
and an old friend of this department. 
It’s the Bussmann Mfg. Company, 
manutacturer of Buss Super Lag Fuses, 
and an old and effective user of the 
technique. This current 
‘*$ Years of 24 Hour Service 


Without a Shutdown—lIs Typical Ex 


testimonial 


copy . 


perience of Our Customers with Buss 
says President V. R. Knight, 
W orks.” —is also 


typical of Buss ads over a long period 


Fuses’... 
California Electric 
of time. There’s a lot of responsible 


word-making in this particular spread. 
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When inexpensive Buss Fuses Give New Shut 
down” Protection, Why With Coarty 
Protective Devices That Are Mot As PPicsent? 
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H. Von P. Thomas, advertising 
manager, is certainly to be com- 
plimented for it, and for sticking 
to such an effective method of 
presentation. 

Barber-Greene talks about fests, an- 
other basic product advertising tech- 
nique. This color page is headed, “Let 
Extraction Tests Tell the Story.” The 
illustration visualizes it effectively, 
and the copy in two paragraphs tells 
what it’s all about. 

Armstrong Cork’s “6 Ways Better!” 
is a great product story for several 
sound reasons. One is because right 
next to that head is an informative 
subhead, “Test after test and actual 
use prove Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons 
are superior, to ordinary aprons.” An- 
other reason is because the ad opens 
with those “6 Ways” and covers them 
in apple pie order. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa 
tion’s color spread, ‘““We Published the 
Facts as We Found Them,” is inter- 
esting, not only because much associa- 
tion advertising is so innocuous, but 
because it re-sells the message of a 
series of previous advertisements about 
pipe leakage. Authoritative advertise- 
ments, we should say, from the wealth 
of fact they present as does -this 


one. This, incidentally, is another 
piece of copy using the /es? technique. 

Baldwin-Duckworth states, “If 98.6 
per cent efhcient power transmission is 
not enough!—If, in addition, your 
drive must offer these important ad- 
vantages:” and there follow three 
i 4d “You must use Roller Chain 
Belts!”” That, of course, is the well- 
built springboard for the Baldwin- 
Duckworth product story. 

While on the subject of power trans- 
mission, let’s note this full-color insert 


of 2. -B 


malized cords give Gilmer V-Belts . . . 


Gilmer Company, “Nor- 


strength with minimum stretch 








We're the 
last to begrudge anyone a long head- 


pull with less slippage.” 


line if it’s as informative as this one. 
Text on the front page explains the 
V-Belt—a 


column alongside itemizes its user- 


structure of the Gilmer 


benefits. Back page uses good photos 
to show actual applications of various 
types of this belt, provides a helpful 
table, “Gilmer Belt 
challenges the reader “Let us belt 


Selector,” and 
every drive in your plant . . . and save 
you money doing it!” 

Here’s a helpful case study from 
Pennsylvania Salt Company, “Using 
two Pennsalt Cleaners for three clean- 
ing operations, Ingersoll-Rand saves 
material costs, time, and labor.” An- 
other long head, certainly unclever, 
but certainly informative. Who says 
The Copy Chasers are suckers for slick 
consumer-type headlines? 
thinks 


enough of its product, and enough of 


Line Material Company 
its customers, to pack four pages full 
of useful product information in its 
color insert captioned, “He Doesn’t 
Need a Machine Shop in His Hip 
Pocket.” 


“Here’s How L-M does it 


Inside spread carries on, 
. Round 
Coils are wound directly onto a Wound 
Core.”” Back page keeps selling, but on 
another product, “No Feeder Lock- 
outs or Phase Grounding with L-M 
Lightning Arresters.”” Sell—sell—sell 
» SO we like. 

Want proof you can fell-all without 


Ponder this She field 


Corporation page which without a long 


a million words? 
windup comes right out and says, 
“Use the Visual Gage for the Pre 
cision Checking of (1) Width and 
Thickness—(2) Height and Depth—” 
and then goes on with seven other 
product features. Each one averages 
less than six words in the telling. 

Newsworthy story for Lindberg En- 
gineering Company behind this stop- 
per, “Heating textbooks will have to 
A Basic Heating Prin- 
ciple has been Exploded!” 


be rewritten; 


If anybody in the house says that 
100 years of service to industry 1s 
justifiable excuse for running a color, 
bleed page which says nothing else, 
we'll shut up about the Walwort/ 
Company’s recent announcement. But 
they could have 

Let’s end this chapter with another 
winner, a not unfamiliar name, Ohio 
Brass. Bleed spread insert in three 
colors, left-hand page laid out like a 
slate with simulated chalk lettering on 
it... “Trolley Coach Fuel = Cheape: 
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on more Shop Desks 


than any other paper’ 


OU can “count noses” 


on the audience 
SF 

when. you advertise 
helpfully in Factory — 80,000 plant 
operating men, with the biggest job 
to do and the most fabulous fund 
of all time to spend for anything 


and everything that will whip pro- 


duction through. 


But don’t squander your 
claim on their reading time to “insti- 


tutionalize”. Pearl Harbor is history 


3 


So be on the right side of 
the shop desks— the hardest-pushed 
and most important desks in the 
world today. Give these men shop 
talk — fact and figure talk— product 
pictures that say “this is the way to 


do it quickest’. 


Show these men how to 
swing their production today and 
you'll never need to worry about 


your production tomorrow. 





now; one of its most griev- 
ous pages. The only “situa- 
tion” worth discussing today 


is the production situation. 


we FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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to Buy and some 


other 


( heaper to Use” 


intriguing notes and “doo- 
dlings.” Right-hand page mostly text, 
of which the first line will tell the 
theme, “You gain a lot when you 
measure fuel in kilowatt-hours instead 
of gallons.” Copy builds up this con 


trast between the trolley coach and 
the gasoline-driven coach, closing spe- 
cifically on the benefits of O-B trolley 
materials. So much product copy can 
be short-sightedly selfish, it’s good to 
study a piece like this. A bright star 
for your broad vision and good 
handling, M. K. Leggett, Ohio 


Brass advertising department. 


Give Service . . . via Manpower 
We said before there are lots of ways 
to sell a product in your advertising. 
So let’s move along into those cases 
where you may not be able to move 
merchandise immediately but you 
realize you have to eventually, whether 
six months or six years from today. 


That 


kicked around word—service. 


brings up America’s most 
You can make it a legitimate, useful 
product selling tool. One way is by 


finding out what your engineers or 
held men can do, telling it in you 
ids, and offering such service with no 
strings attached. 

Like Truscon Steel does in its cur 
rent color page, ““When windows have 
you wondering—Ask for Truscon Pen- 


Like Matheu's 


Conveyor Company does when it says, 


cil Point Codéperation.”” 


‘Mathews can help you Speed Pro 
duction,” and offers you the squadron 
of thirty field engineers. Like Bryant? 
Chucking 


vites the reader to “Pull up a chair for 


Grinder does when it in- 


Bryant” in a modernly laid out color 
spread promoting its engineering help. 
Like and Mfg. 
Company announces, 

Nearly 400 


tor today ‘s 


Pioneer Engineering 


does W hen it 
Engineers to loan you 


l ike Gulf 


emergency.” 
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Oil is doing, and has done right along 
—to such an extent that today it can 
‘With Gulf Engi- 


neering Service we're getting a pro- 


talk testimonials, “ 


duction bonus from our equipment,’ 


says this Superintendent.” 


Give Service... 
via Printed Literature 

You sell your product for today 
and or tomorrow by seeing that the 


specialized 


have in your 


technical literature you 
files finds its way into 
the hands of the people who need it 

and fast. That’s why we so fre- 
quently mention the people offering 
such helpful booklets and other mate- 
rial. Here are some more , 

Air Reduction with a “New Book 
on Welding.” Carpenter Steel with a 
flock of “helps,” as they label them— 
data sheets, Selector Slide Charts, etc. 
—‘For quick answers to your Stain- 
less Fabricating Problems.” American 
Rolling Mill with a “Tell-All” book on 
Re public 
Flow Meters offering no less than nine 
“Data Books” that “Will Help You 
Solve Your Power Problems.” Inter- 


national Nickel, long a dispenser of 


stainless steel fabrication. 


worth while literature, with “Practical 
Pumping Problems and how they 
are solved.” 

And Henry Disston with “‘a plan to 
conserve defense materials and time.” 
The Disston Conservation Control 
Plan, to be specific, consisting of In- 
struction Cards for employes to help 
them use saws more efficiently, Bulletin 
Board Posters to be posted in plants, 
and Engineering Service in the selec- 
tion and application of tools. 

Back to helpful books and the like 
with Truscon Laboratories and their 
“Truscon Blue Book of Building Main- 
Stanley Tools and 


Handiest Guide to Good Tools.” Port- 


tenance.” “Your 


land Cement Association and its book- 


let “to help you save time in designing 


















Hollow Girder Concrete 


W hitin 


manual on Cotton Spinning Practice. 


Continuous 

Bridges.” Machine and _ its 
Did you ever’ see such an authorita- 

tive library of useful information? 
Then 


house organ, “The Co-Operator,” is- 


there’s LeTourneau’s fine 


sued every other month for the man 
Bethlehem 


Steel, who constructively keeps pace 


on the construction job. 


with Washington developments affect- 
ing structural steel shapes by offering 
a new booklet “listing the simplified 
range of Bethlehem Structural Shapes.” 
And American Optical, who doesn’t 
stop with a booklet, but presents a 
“package” of everything from plant 
surveys, posters, and employe litera- 
ture .. . to eye and respirator charts 


. and, finally, the ultimate product. 


Make Your Ads Your Literature 


If your files are low, don’t hold back 
vital information while you are pre- 
paring new literature. Tell a com- 
plete, helpful story right in your space 
advertising. Don’t worry too much 
about its length, or crowding, or the 
use of engineering drawings or dia- 
grams, etc. The right people will find 
it if you publish it in the right places. 

Here’s a hatful of this kind of out- 
standingly valuable advertising . . . 

Monarch Machine Tool’s “Use In- 
genuity to Get Work from Machine 
Tools,” which gives shortcuts in ma- 
Master Builders 


Company, who packs a color spread 


chining _ practice. 


with “Savings Stories” about Cement 
James R. Kear- 


Ney, who wastes no part of a four- 


Dispersion Pozzolith. 
page “pull out” piling in useful 
pictures, product data, maintenance 
helps, etc., etc. Anchor Fence, who 
“How to Expand Your 


Plant without waiting to build!” by 


tells you 


using the outdoors for storage . . 
behind Anchor Fence. 
Skip Sterling 


Wheel, who gives a short course in 


over to Grinding 
better grinding in its spread, “How 
Sterling Grinding Wheels Help War- 
Note Servicized 


Products Corporation with a similar 


time Production.” 


type story, “Two Ways to Have 
“Water - Tight’ Expansion Joints.” 
Fasten an eye on DuPont with its 


“Hints on Finishing Economies . . 


from the DuPont Man.” And Lord 
Manufacturing, whom we've men- 
tioned before, but merits remention 


for its “The ABC’s of vibration con- 
trol.” 
Plaudits to the Plastics Department 
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METAL-WORKING PRODUCTION 


as shown by payroll Indices for Transportation Equipment and Machin- 
ery Manufacture—two major divisions of the Metal-Working Industry. 


(U. S. Dept. Labor Statistics) 
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... Not if you decide now 
to make YOUR OWN supply 
this cheap, sure way! 





The Shortage Will Strike Soon 


Here’s a Safe, Sure Answer 
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CHLORINATOR 








THE VALHALLA CO., Inc 
231 Se. Lae Salle St, Chicago, Ul! 











ot Cn neral Electric tor 


page (evidently one of a series), “De- 


its helpful 


signing Molded Plastics Parts: Inserts 
—from the engineering files of One 
Plastics Avenue.” 

And to 


winner, T/« 


another c hapter, 
Valhalla Com 


This advertiser tells the textile 


close 
nother 
pany. 

trade how to make its own chlorine 
bleach, and then offers the equipment 
to do the job. All in an eye-opening 
half-page, ““Are You Going to Be Short 
of Chlorine Bleach?” Written in the 
basic and proven direct mail technique, 
it should pull a lot of inquiries and 
sell goods. (Sticking out our necks 
igain!) Donald K. Morrison, Chi- 
cago agency head, cooked it up, 
and we compliment him highly. 


Eye the Future 


This masterpiece on wartime adver- 


tisine would not be complete without 


a word on the future. No intelligent 
man can ignore it. No intelligent 
man 
neglect of the present. The sound 
course is somewhere in between, gov- 
erned by individual circumstance. 
Thus the Aluminum Company of 
1942 still con- 


tinuing its progress reports, but, in 


America moves into 


addition, sending into service a new 
campaign, “Imagineering.” An _ en- 
ticing, interest-arousing word which 
it defines as “Imagineering, n. The 
fine art of deciding, where do 1 go 
from bere.” 

United States Steel, another basic 
metals supplier who knows what war 
pressure can be, eyes the future with 
a well-written spread merchandising 
and explaining its current Saturday 
Evening Post campaign. Headline is 
this re-echoed query, ‘““What’s the idea 
of making people want what they 
can’t get?” 

Saco-Lowell Shops discuss modern- 
ization in a level-headed way in a cur- 
rent textile field page, “Modernization 
Plans need not wait. Replacement of 
inefhcient and obsolete equipment can 
be anticipated now and a long 
range modernization program started 


at the opportune time.” 


Make Your Copy Come ALIVE 


Getting serious about the war, and 
about rendering real service, is likely 
to make some people over-serious in 
word of 
Don’t 


their copy. A_ well-meant 
caution here may be helpful. 
forget advertising writers are supposed 
to say things more interestingly and 
colorfully than other men (and espe- 
Breathe life 


into your ads, and keep them alive. 


cially than executives). 


Make them bounce if you can, and if 
you know what we mean. 
Ads like 


mean (and we mean the entire copy 


these illustrate what we 


and not just the heads). Union As- 
bestos and Rubber’s “Do You See 
What We See?”—Fixit Food Products’ 
“The Story of a Successful Waffle.” — 
Socony-Vacuum’s “Defense Against a 
Flaming ‘Push’ ”—Coppus Engineer- 
ing’s “Where Was Bunsen on the 4th 
of July?”—Kuhlman Electric’s “Pho- 
toquiz No. 1”—Aflas Cement’s “They 
Mirrors that 








turned Concrete into 


make night driving Safer!”—Corning 





Glass’ “The rat that went to col- 
lege "Duryea Cor poration’s “A 
‘Chest Protector’—for car and lad- 
ing’—American Hammered Piston 


Ring’s “Gas wasted annually by ‘Ripe 


can overemphasize it to the 





“The Five Factors in Good Dishwashing” 


ot ae) Om one asmmes 


Your dishwashing compound— 


What makes it effective? 











00m owe os sreee hr eeee 


Wash dishes right...use calgonite! 


Tomato Acceleration’ would move an 
armored 3,100 
across the continent 46 times”—Chain 
Belt’s “Now, more than Ever—Ware- 


houses by Pipeline!” 


division of vehicles 


Tell-All Ad-of-the-Month 


We're pleased we could go over into 
the restaurant field 
with this fine piece of fell-all. It’s an 


and come back 


advertisement for Calgon, Inc. about 
“The Five Factors in Good Dishwash- 
ing.”” These are spotted in the cen- 
ter of the page (we won’t detail them 
lest you be put to work at home) and 
surrounding them is a complete story 
on dishwashing machine maintenance, 
lubrication, operation, water condi- 
equipment, etc. 

bottom is the 


theme song, “Wash dishes right 


tioning, secondary 


Streamed across the 
use Calgonite!” which, of course, is 
Calgon’s pet child, a mechanical dish- 
washing compound. For one of the 
very best of the many fell-all ads 
mentioned in this spot we are in- 


debted to Dr. Charles Schwartz, 


Calgon research chemist, and 
H. A. Bergquist, advertising 
manager. 

Boo-of-the-Month 


Here, not because we're malicious 
little monkeys (as some would have 
you think) but because we feel we're 
not doing our job if we pass any mer- 
ited “boos” by. 

We'll let three advertisers share this 
one—a “boo” brought on by the war. 
“Let’s get this one over in a hurry...” 
is the headline of an H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co. page, the first of 
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@ D. D. Knowles, Advertising Manager, Diamond Iron Works and Mahr Mfg. Co., Lowell 
H. Swenson, Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, Wm. Bros Boiler & Mfg. Co., 











and Earl Rooney, Advertising Manager, 
the MARKET DATA BOOK as an authoritative reference book. 


markets with 





ture of the resources, volume sales, character, purchas- 
ing methods and trends of every possible market. 


The MARKET DATA BOOK is also a tremendous 
help in developing a different advertising and sales 
approach because included in the data is an accurate 
picture of changes that have taken place during the 
past year in all the various industries. In addition, 
there are complete advertising rates and circulation 
figures for more than 1,600 business and industrial 
publications in the United States and over 150 in 
Canada. 


Lowell H. Swenson, Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager of Wm. Bros Boiler and Manufacturing 
Company of Minneapolis and president of the Twin 
City Industrial Advertisers, a chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, says this about the 
MARKET DATA BOOK: “I have been using this 
source of marketing information ever since you started 
to publish it. It is particularly helpful in these days 
ot changing markets.” 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 


Basic data on industrial and trade markets and the business papers serving those markets. 





Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., discuss war-time 


D. D. Knowles, Advertising Manager of the Diamond 
Iron Works and Mahr Manufacturing Company, also 
of Minneapolis, and secretary of the chapter, writes, 
“So far, there has not been a time when I wanted to 
refer to data relative to industrial markets that we 
reach with our various products, that I have not been 
able to find the data that I wanted, and the surprising 
thing is, that many bits of information one would 
hardly expect to find in a reference book, even of the 
high calibre of this one, are there.” 


E. M. Rooney, Advertising Manager of Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company and treasurer of the chapter, writes 
this about the value of the MARKET DATA BOOK, 
“Today, when the need for reaching a market is ap- 
parent, time is of paramount importance. The pace is 
too fast to permit the spending of weeks or months 
digging for information.” 


The MARKET DATA BOOK can help you in your 
market and media analysis work, too. Get the habit of 
referring to it regularly. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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our trio. What might have developed 
into a constructive advertisement, we 
feel, is hurt by a flippant headline. 
Machinery Liquidating Company 
shares our “boo” for this paragraph, 
“We feel that all of us can do no less 
than our heroes at Valley Forge, Get- 
tysburg, Chateau Thierry, Pearl Har- 
bor, Wake, Midway, and the Philip- 
pines.” No doubt this advertiser meant 
well . . . but he could have stopped 
with Pearl Harbor and done more 
patriotically (and profitably, too) by 
talking about moving some good used 
equipment into production lines in a 
hurry. Victoria Paper Mills (toilet 
tissue) gets the lion’s share of the 
“boo,” however, for its Peter Arnoish 
cartoon of the General coming out of 
the men’s room proudly exclaiming, 
"O. K., Gentlemen, it’s Victoria!” 


Boost-of-the-Month 

To Lars Ekwurzel, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland 
(now stationed at Fort Eustis, 
Va.) and T. J. Patterson, West- 
inghouse advertising department, 
for an insert about a new material 
Reproduced as a 


facsimile of a typewritten letter, it is 


Cc alled “Prestite.” 


addressed as follows, “Only One in a 
Hundred Men Will Be Interested in 
This Letter. Are You That one?” I: 
states simply, in letter fashion, what 
this product is, its applications, the 
new opportunities it gives designers. 
Its message is sharpened considerably 
by pen and ink notations at strategic 
spots. Ten to one you've already seen 
it, and read it. It’s a great ad w'thout 
its unusual format an even bet- 


ter ad with it. 
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And this Westinghouse letter for- 
mat is a great reminder to us of a 
copywriting help we got years ago 

if you can’t get started with a 
piece of copy, write it as a letter to 
your toughest prospect. That’s old 
enough to be corny, we know .. . but 
that doesn’t make it any the less sound. 


THe Copy CHASsERSs. 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ THE COPY CHASERS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea, and promising 
enough to make reading 
worth while. 

3, Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser—but 
nothing exaggerated, noth- 
ing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 
—good solid “reason-why.” 











The Copy Chasers Answer Mr. Stephan 


Drar Mr. STEPHAN 

We are as outraged by your insistence 
upon our being deliberately unfair as you 
seem to be by our criticism of your ad- 
vertising. (See IM, Jan. ‘42, P. 40.) 

We have no axe to grind. We don't 
know you or your clients—don't even 
know when we're discussing an ad what 
agency prepared it. Even if we did, it 
wouldn't make any difference We've 
often praised the advertising of accounts 
in our own backyard which we'd like some 
day to take away from our competitors 

Our job is to comment on industrial 
advertising in the hope that we'll stimulate 
better work on the part of advertising 
men who are complacent or behind-the- 
times or misguided or hamstrung by some- 
body else. If toes get stepped on, that’s 
part of the game—the fellow who owns 
the toes also has a back that can be patted 

We thought we made ourselves clear on 
the Toronto Awards. Our complaint is 
based on the belief that the judging is 
“hit-or-miss’"—-being conducted in a hurry, 
under unfavorable conditions, by men who 
have set up no definite basis of judgment 
We are positive, after several years’ expe- 
rience that “big pix,” as we call them, are 
the prime requisite of an award-getting ad 
And if we feel the accompanying copy is 
very dull, that’s our stand You state 
that your 1941 copy is better than 1940; 
we don't, regardless of the material you 
had to work with. It’s a matter of opinion, 
to be sure, but we call “em as we see ‘em 

Back to the judges. We refuse to ac- 
cept the premise that the typical reader 
of industrial advertising copy is the best 
judge of what is good advertising. Taken 


away from his normal reading attatude and 
made to sit in judgment over a confusing 
collection of campaigns most of which 
have no interest to him as a buyer—he is 
definitely unqualified. On the other hand 
men who have made a career of creating 
advertising and examining results should 
be ideal for the job, so long as they are 
given a clear picture of problem and ob 
jective. (We'll have more to say about 
the NIAA Awards in a later issue.) 

As for our anonymity, if you'd stop and 
think for a minute, you'd realize why ou: 
type of article cannot be signed. Being 
anonymous, we don't have to pull ou: 
punches, and if what we're trying to ac 
complish has any merit, then we shouldn't 
be hampered by a fear of offending o 
the chance of being accused of playing fa 
vorites. You'll have to trust in the publi 
cation and its editor to make sure that ou 
privilege of anonymity is not abused. 

As has been pointed out several times 
we are not employed by “general” agen 
cies. And if you've been a consistent 
reader of “O.K. As Inserted” we cannot 
understand how you ever got the idea that 
we approve “consumer” techniques for it 
dustrial advertising (we, who've bee! 
championing “how to” for years!) 

In conclusion, let us say this. Whethe 
you and we ever become reconciled, whet! 
er you ever come to appreciate what we'r 
driving at. you can expect The Cop 
Chasers to give the work of your agen 
the same treatment we give everybody els 
Our principles are printed alongside -eac! 
month's article—and we're going to stich 
with them. 

Tue Copy CHASERS 
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)NTINUED FROM PaGeE 32] 
Limiting Liability 

cognizes the right of parties to con- 
ict either in compliance with, or 
se contrary to, the provisions of the 
ct, and, in the absence of fraud or 
‘ther invalidating cause, gives effect 
o such contract. 

‘The parties, having made the con- 
rct, are bound by it. The [plain- 
tiff], having complied with the ob- 
gation assumed by it, is not subject 
to a liability which it has expressly 
lisclaimed. The judgment is reversed, 
with directions to the trial court to 
iter judgment for [plaintiff] in the 
sum of $1,632.34.” (61 P. 2d, 136.) 


Conclusion 


So ended the case, with the court 
taking the position that the provision 
limiting the liability of the plaintiff 
for breach of warranty was valid; 
that thereunder the defendant was in 
no position to recover damages for its 
loss; that defendant’s claim was fully 
met when the plaintiff replaced the 
defective gear by a new gear of the 
quality and kind that had been con- 
tracted for. 

Clearly, the subject involved in the 
foregoing case is one of importance to 
both sellers and buyers of industrial 
machinery and equipment. From the 
seller’s standpoint, thereunder, there 
seems no question of his right to limit 
his liability for breach of warranties 
to replacement of defective parts. 
And where such a contract is fairly 
entered into, it will be enforced by 
the courts according to its tenor. So 
much from the seller’s point of view. 

On the other hand, the buyer, too, 
s entitled to be heard. And whether 

may be willing to accept such a 

nitation is of course for him to de- 

le, in the light of the facts and cir- 
imstances of each case. But, be that 
it may, the case reviewed is one 

f force and value on the subject dealt 

ith, and may well be had in mind by 

| parties to a transaction involving 
© purchase and sale of industrial 
ichinery and equipment, where the 
ope of warranties are of importance. 


daws with Western Precipitation 


R. Calvert Haws, for the past year an 
sunt executive with The McCarty Com- 
ny, Los Angeles, has joined Western 
ecipitation Corporation to assist Richard 
O*’Mara, sales manager, in advertising 
1 sales promotion. Haws was formerly 
th Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., and 


; 


1 of his own agency in Chicago 
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JSLECTRICAL OUIPMENT 















FOUR GOOD REASONS 


1 ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is welcomed and read ac- 
etively by over 30,000 selected individuals — thousands by 
request—all important buyers of electrical products. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS (iinet 5,050 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ...... - - oe sdaee 
EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES ... ee ee --- Lee 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES . Any oF , (odes Ge 
ip Fy) ree eT ee 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND MOTOR REPAIR SHOPS 3,501 
ELECTRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS AND 


ME) a5. bi harmenese Re eye erie 1,939 
CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS... 749 
TOTAL ' , eer 


? It has proved its effectiveness as an inquiry and business pro- 
e ducer from the very first issue. Over 1,600 known direct sales 
leads were produced by the first (October, 1941) issue. Hundreds 
more were sent to manufacturers. Each subsequent issue has 
been more effective than its predecessor. 


3 It is economical. On a 12-time basis, the standard 1/9th page 
e unit costs only $82.00 and the 2/9th page unit, $160.00. 


It is unique—is the only business paper that completely blank- 
e ets the known buyers of electrical products in all essential 
industries. 





ISLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 


Published by 


SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 


62 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 2945 
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More Aduertisers Outline Their 
Programs for 1942 


Various plans will be used to keep companies repre- 
sented in their markets with view to postwar trade 


@ REPORTS of what industrial advertisers have planned for 1942 as revealed 
} 


last month are substantiated by the gain in advertising volume in January issues 


of business papers as recorded elsewhere in this issue. 


Not only are appropriations 


in general bigger this year, but a larger amount is being allocated to business 


pa pe rs. 


The chief problem which seems to confront most advertisers is how to do an 


effective advertising job to keep the company sold in the minds of prospects and 


customers without encouraging too much business which might have to be refused 


on account of delivery conditions. 


This, however, is being handled in masterly 


fashion by many who have steered clear of conventional institutional advertising 


ind are doing a commendable job along educational and informative lines. 


Following are reports ot advertisers Ww hich could not be presented last month 


for lack of space, and a few received since then: 


Power Transmission Equipment 


Dopce Mrc. Corporation, W. W. 
FRENCH, ENGINEERING SALES PrRo- 
MOTION, MISHAWAKA, IND.: With re- 


gard to 1942 advertising plans, our ad 
vertising appropriation is based upon 
with a minimum, of 
At the 


present time, | would predict that our 
1942 will be 


sales volume, 


course, as a stabilizing factor. 
ippropriation in about 
the same as in 1941. A good deal de- 
pends upon how our volume of stand 
ind products holds up, of course. If 
we should zo entirely to defense work, 
ind by that I mean actual war mate- 
rial, it would affect our advertising 
ind sales promotion activities. 

from Mr. 


president, was published last 


A statement Otis, our 
month 
regarding our attitude on advertising, 
ind he clearly indicated that we rec 


ognize the necessity of going right 


uhead and even increasing our efforts 
Certainly we want 


where possible. 


tO maintain our position in the in 
dustry and we are not only straining 


every nerve to do thar, but we are 
doing a lot of things in research on 


product development and preparation 
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for the return to peacetime activity. 

There are many problems confront- 
ing the industrial advertiser today, but 
[ think one of the biggest is that of 
convincing management that it is nec- 
essary to retain all of the ground they 
have gained in the past through ag- 
gressive merchandising methods and 
that it is further of great importance 
to prepare the way for the introduc- 
tion of the new products which will be 
demanded by the peacetime consumer 
market. 

We are using a great deal of direct 
mail, are planning a new general cata- 
have considerable 


log, and spent a 


amount of money in preparing and 
releasing briefs on the various indus- 
tries for the education of both our 
own direct salesmen and our distrib- 


utor salesmen. 


Up to the present time we have 
been adhering to a straight selling 
technique in our advertising and I 
don’t see any reason for departing 
from it. We may have to do a little 


qualifying here or there because of 
the difhculty of making delivery, but 


we certainly feel it is necessary to 
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bang away continually on the ide 
that 


methods are the most economical way 





mechanical power transmitting 
of getting the power to the work and 
that the products we make for this 


purpose are su perior products. 
Railway Equipment 


RaILway St 
Total budget may be cut a 


MANUFACTURER OI] 
PLIES: 





much as twenty-five per cent, a 


though media probably only fiftec 


per cent; while direct mail will be 


down thirty per cent. Our business 
is nearly eighty per cent defense; 
including industrial maintenance A-10 


or better. 


( ON! 
ADVER 


SWISSVALE, Pa 


UNION Switcuo & SIGNaI 
PANY, K. E. KELLENBERGER, 
MANAGER, 





rISING 
We expect to maintain our 1942 ad 
vertising program the same as it was 
in 1941, 


business 


We will be using the sam: 
paper space as in the past 
continue our regular catalog work 
and may increase somewhat our dire 
1942. 


We utilize 


mail for 
motion pictures tron 


time to time and, as to making ot 


additional pictures, this depend 


largely upon whether certain instal 
lations of our systems warrant the 
presentation in motion pictures. Ac 
cordingly, the making of a motior 
picture is not based upon any fixe 
schedule. 
Our 


largely upon an educational progran 


copy theme will be base 


and will also stress how modern signa 
systems will make it possible to do th: 


transportation job with fewer cal 


and locomotiv es at a time when, be 


cause of national defense require 


ments, the railroads are unable 








Ctin 


wai 


ind 














tain the number of units of mo- 
ve power and rolling stock ordered. 

Among the problems confronting 
dustrial advertisers today is, I be- 
eve, the retention of good will of 
ur present customers and an effort 
» interest new prospects in what 
here is to offer them after the pres- 
nt national emergency is over. In- 
justrial advertisers should see that 
their copy is of such a character that 
there can be no criticism of it as be- 
g mssleading. We, who are re- 
sponsible for advertising, should do 
ur part to prevent a very small mi- 
nority from bringing down censure 


upon all advertisers. 


Refrigerating Machinery 


Frick COMPANY, TERRY MITCH- 
ELL, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
WAYNESBORO, Pa.: As we are now 
levoting more than half of our pro- 
luctive capacity to rearmament, this 
will be featured more than any other 
me thing in the near future. We 
were among the first to advertise the 
part our equipment played in na- 
tional defense, and during the past 
year have repeatedly stressed this 
theme; this will be continued. 

Of almost equal importance will 
be the stress laid on the part refrig- 
ration, ice-making, and air condi- 
tioning equipment play in essential 
ndustries and services. The food in- 
dustries, transportation, hospitaliza- 
tion, chemical work, precision ma- 
hine work, and hundreds of indus- 

il and commercial operations, es- 
sential in a war economy, find equip- 
nent such as ours practically indis- 
pensable. 

Our work in these industries will 
be featured, one after another, in our 
lvertisements in general — business 
magazines like Business Week and 
ime. In the industrial papers we’ll 

t closer to the needs of each indus- 
v. Right now we are getting a 
good response from advertisements 

turing high-pressure valves and 

eu ipplications to various defense 

‘. 

We are preparing a copy of our 
use organ, “The Frick System,” to 

devoted to all the phases of re- 
mament work in which our plant is 

gaged. At this moment it has not 

n definitely decided whether we 

| increase or decrease the amount 

advertising, but it is certain we 

ll continue to keep our name and 

rk before the public. Established 

the early ’50’s, Frick Company’s 


advertising has been kept up continu- 
ously for nearly ninety years. This 
is the fourth war through which we 
have continued to operate and ad- 
vertise. 

Safety Equipment 


SAFETY EQuIPMENT MANUFAC- 
rURER: We expect our 1942 pro- 
gram to be about fifty per cent 
greater than the work we did in 1941. 
We will use more business paper space, 
more catalogs, probably a new movie, 
an additional house organ, and an ex- 


tensive campaign of educational post- 








to sell this great 





Pulp and paper production is 
vital to prosecuting the war—~ 
as evidenced by the high pref- 
erence ratings accorded many 
mills. Output this year will ex- 
ceed all records. Now is your ¢ 
opportunity to sell America’s 
6th largest industry. 


Catalogue 


edition. 





The Paper Industry and Paper 
World is the only A.B.C. 
monthly in the industry. 90% 
of its circulation goes directly 
to men in the mills—to those 
who buy, use or specify ma- 
chinery, chemicals, equipment 
and supplies. 


Write for information 
about sales potentials of 
vour products in the 
paper and pulp industry. 
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Wartime Market | 


MILL BUYERS ARE SEEKING 
NEW SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


your items in this 
daily reference book, placed in 
every operating pulp and paper mill in the U. S. 
Keep essential buying information 
about your products constantly before those who 
buy, use and specify, with pages in the Paper and 
Pulp Mill Catalogue. COST—lower than to print 
and distribute your individual catalogue. RE- 
SULTS—far greater because this book is in con- 
tinuous, active use throughout the year. Make 
space reservations immediately for the 1942 


and Canada. 


Catalogue your products—and advertise 
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ers. The chief objective of our 1942 
program will be to protect ourselves 
in the markets of the future which 
somewhat 


are perforce neglected 


today. 

In our copy themes we shall make 
extensive use of service and main- 
tenance angles with the idea that ex- 
isting owners of our equipment may 
obtain the maximum possible values 
out of their present equipment. In 
our literature we shall provide more 
educational and engineering data than 
has been the case heretofore and plan 












FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to reduce the selling punch we for- 
merly tried to inject into all of our 
material. 

It is my belief that today’s greatest 
problem for industrial advertisers is 
to prove to the buying public, to the 
federal government, and to manage- 
ment that industrial advertising cam 
and must play an important part in 
protecting against the loss of exist 


ing markets. 


Miscellaneous 


Lock Jomnt Pirr Company, A. M. 
HirsH, Jr., ASSISTANT TREASURER, 
Ampere, N. J.: We plan to set up 
ipproximately the same appropriation 
for this year as was the case for 1941 
and to continue using engineering pa 
pers and magazines as practically our 


sole medium for advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUPAC- 
ruURING Company, H. M. ELts- 
WORTH, MANAGER OF ADVERTISING, 
PHILADELPHIA: Our advertising ap- 
propriation for 1942 is substantially 
the same as for 1941, up a little on 
some items and down a little on oth- 
ers, but averaging about the same. 
This applies about equally to business 
paper space, direct mail, booklets, and 
a house organ—and those are about 


all the classifications we use. 


We have several divisions, each 
with its own sales department and its 
own problems. One of our industrial 
specialty divisions is but little ham- 
pered by priorities or defense mate- 
rial restrictions and can, therefore, go 
after business aggressively. We are 
increasing its advertising a little bit. 
Another specialty division is restricted 
is regards some of its products and 
but fairly free on others. We are 
maintaining a fairly good schedule, 
but keeping it fluid and not prepar- 
ing plans very far ahead. One of 
our divisions sells in the farm, poul- 
try and dairy field, and there we are 
equaling our last year’s program, but 
using national farm papers instead of 
state. In our heavy chemical divi- 
sions we are almost completely tied 
up with Government restrictions and 
must ration our regular customers. 
We shall be doing an institutional job 
of advertising in the publications we 


have been regularly using. 


I think, unquestionably, the great- 
est problem facing industrial adver- 
tisers today is the problem of how 
to bridge the gap between today and 
the end of the war so that there will 
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Should the packing gionds leak excessively after running the pump a 
short time proceed as follows: 
|. Tighten glands enough to make sure ail rings of pecking are close 
sogether 
2 Then dock off nuts om the glands so that no excessive strain is on 
the packing 
a. Alver the pacling bas puahed the giand to its normal position set 
up ute finger ight om glands 


hong ite lite. Due to the design .! Quimby screw pumps a minimum of 
repecking ¢ required The action of the screws continually torces the 
ef toward the center of the casing and cway trom the gland so that 
the pucking carnes only raction pressure Thus with proper operation 
Quimby pumps require o mintmum of cttention and maintenance 


Qo==s «GwiMBY PUMP Co. 


a= 
ea ae NEWARK, N. 4. 
QUIMBY pumps 


* * Good Pumping Practice Since 1094 - + - 





Quimby Pump Company, Newark, N. J., is 
running a series of two-thirds pages headed 
Pumping Cues" giving practical advice on 
maintenance of pumps for proper operation. 
"©" men contribute a bit of human interest 


be some business there for them when 
they get to the other end. As to 
how it should be treated—well, you 
tell me! It will probably be differ- 
ent for each of our divisions, but I 
think that one of the answers will be 
an over-all institutional program to 
keep our name in the running so our 
customers will think of us when we 


need them worse than they need us. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORA- 
rion, J. A. De Lo, AbveERTIsING 
MANAGER, Kokomo, INp.: Our total 
advertising for 1942 will show a 
slight increase of about three per cent 
over 1941. While we have curtailed 
some of our direct mail and promo- 
tional efforts because of the present 
situation, we have increased our pub- 
lication advertising in the various 


fields in which our products are used. 


At the same time, we have issued a 
new catalog and are revamping sales 
manuals, circulars, and other material 
of this nature, even though we may 
not have an immediate need for this 


material. 


As for the copy theme in our ad- 


vertising, we shall continue to str 
the same features we have in the pa 
the only difference being that it w 
be copy that will not invite inquir 
or promote immediate sales. On 1 
other hand, the copy will not be « 
tirely institutional. I believe that 

this respect we are doing about wh 
most other advertisers are doing w! 
find themselves in the same positio 


as our company. 


THe Torrincron Mrce. Com 
PANY, R. T. LYMAN, ADVERTISIN« 
MANAGER, TORRINGTON, CONN 
This company is going to keep plug 
ging this coming year just as hard 
as ever and we shall continue to do 
so as long as we have a dollar to do it 
with. We have two divisions, but 
are handling both in about the same 
manner with roughly a ten per cent 
increase in our budget for 1942. 


In the Fan Division, business pape: 
space will be increased and intensified 
in some publications with a. slight 
general increase in total dollar vol- 
ume. Only a normal amount of di 
rect mail is planned in the Fan Div: 
sion, but in the Machine Division, di- 
rect mail will constitute the bulk of 
our program for the year. There will 
be little new catalog work except the 
reprinting of one that contains a 
great deal of engineering informa 
tion that must be added to and re 
vised. 

We do a little movie work here, 
particularly for a permanent record 
of our activities, and I have started 
a picture which I hope to complet 
this year and which will ultimately be 
used as a sales medium for the linc 
of spring coiling machines that we 


build. 


Our chief objective for 1942 is to 
keep people thinking of us. Our Ma 
chine Division is 100 per cent de 
fense work, but our Fan Division 
unhealthily close to being nonesse! 
tial except with a few limited field: 
To strengthen our position in the lat 
ter Case Our Copy theme this year W 
be “Air for the Defense of America 
Each month we shall attempt to pre 
sent some application of our air im 
pellers that represents a contributio 
to the national defense program. Sine 
a fan blade or blower wheel loses 
identity and is hidden in practical! 
every application except a desk fai 
you can realize what an opportunit 
we have as well as the task that fac« 
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to get photos showing our prod- 
s in these installations. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT MANUPFAC- 
rkER: Our advertising appropria- 
mm was increased more than fifty 
cent over last year and appears 
vorable with estimated increase in 
les for the coming year. A _ break- 
lown of our advertising schedule 
wows the following percentage in- 
eases: General advertising—consist- 

g of advertising space in industrial 
papers plus mechanical work, 22.5 per 
cent increase; miscellaneous advertis- 
ig, 69.5 per cent increase; show 
equipment, advertising displays, etc., 
150 per cent increase; catalogs and 
nstructions, 163 per cent increase. 

With reference to the media to be 
used, our advertising appropriation 
covers sales engineering catalogs and 
business paper advertising, no direct 
mail, motion pictures, or house organs 
being utilized. Our total expenditure 
for sales catalogs during the coming 
year will be approximately one-third 
of our total advertising appropria- 
tion. In addition, a considerable per- 
centage of our budget will be devoted 
to the preparation of advertising dis- 
plays and show equipment for future 
pu rposes. 

Our copy will change from an in- 
stitutional program stressing quality, 
precision manufacture, etc., to the 
use of our products in the national 
detense program. 

The chief object of our campaign 
will be to obtain the future good will 
of our customers by promoting equip- 
ment of their manufacture in which 
our Own equipment is used as an in- 
tegral part. 

With reference to what is new and 
different in our coming campaign, 
we might point out that we have 

ide provisions in our budget for the 
preparation of a complete set of sales 

gineering catalogs and _ display 
uipment which we feel will be defi- 
tely required when this emergency 
over. 

We might point out that we are 

clusively engaged in defense busi- 

ss, in view of which our only source 
preparation for the future consists 
obtaining the good will of our 
esent customers through codpera- 

e advertising, and the publication 

complete sales engineering cata- 

s which will be required to meet 

npetition present when this emer- 


icy 1S Over. 


THe Brewer-TitcHENER Corpo- 
RATION, W. A. Bruce, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, CorTLAND, N. Y.: We 
do not contemplate any increase in 
product advertising, but there is a 
small possibility of a new program 
using a few of our leading business 
papers reaching general executives, 
purchasing agents, and engineers in 
our particular field. If such a pro- 
gram should go into effect, our ob- 
jective would be directed at the busi- 
ness that we will all want when this 


fuss 1S over. 


As to the greatest problem facing 
industrial advertisers today, the ad- 
vertising and sales executives feel it 
is more or less a problem of keeping 
the management sold on sales and ad 
vertising activities, rather than sell 
ing a future prospect, which has al 
ways been the goal of our industrial 


advertising. 


ANCHOR Post FENCE COMPANY, 
M. J. Donanusr, Battimore: We 


are arranging to increase our 1942 


advertising expenditure about ten pe! 





MERGENCIES are “normal” to industrial distributors, 
who for years have been meeting Industry’s every de- 


mand for tools, parts, materials and supplies. This emer- 


gency finds distributors accentuating the service they have 


always rendered, and using their ingenuity more than ever. 


It is time that these new methods and ideas were collected 


in a business handbook, read and used by all mill suppliers. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION NUMBER 


of Mill Supplies will do this job, showing how accelerated 


demands have resulted in streamlining of many distributor 


business operations and expansion of many distributor ser- 


vices. It will be a long-awaited, eagerly read, and carefully 


kept number, ideal as a vehicle for your advertising 


message. It reaches them just before their annual Triple 


Convention, at which copies will be distributed. Ask us for 


details. Closing for color April 15, for black and white, 


A pril 20. 


MILL SUPPLIES vvcce st sucanowABG-ABP 


Since 1911, the ONLY magazine serving industrial distributors and their salesmen exclusively 
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1941. We will 


use the same publications, but larger 


cent above that of 


space units with about the same num- 
ber of insertions. On direct mail this 
will be practically eliminated in 1942. 
Catalogs will require about the same 


« xpenditure. 


In 1942 our objective will be to 
keep the name of this company be- 
fore industrial buyers regardless of 
our oversold conditions. For a copy 
which 


theme we will use “sabotage,” 


is a carryover from 1941. The only 
thing different coming up in 1942, is 
the observance of our fiftieth anniver- 
sary, on which plans are now being 
made. This will include appropriate 
reference in our publication advertis- 
ing, a new and modernized letterhead, 
printed strips of gold paper tipped on 
our catalogs, and other things for 
which plans are not completed. We 
do not use calendars in our advertis- 
ing, nor have we used novelties in 
the past, although the latter may be 
considered in 1942's special effort in 


connection with our anniversary. 


In connection with problems fac- 
ing industrial advertisers, in my opin- 
ion, the greatest are keeping the com 
pany name before prospective buyers, 
so that the advertiser will get an op 
portunity to quote on prospect's re 
quirements, and establishing the name 
of the company so that after the 
emergency has passed the product will 
be remembered. These things we are 
trying to do through our publication 


udvertising. 


WILLSON Propucts Company, S. 
SALES 
1942 
roughly fifteen per cent 
1941. We will use 


space and our 


el HERBINE, INDUSTRIAI 
Derr., 


budget 1S 


READING, Pa.: Our 


higher than in 
more business papet 


Copy will be almost purely institu- 


tional. Undoubtedly the — greatest 
problem facing industrial advertisers 
today is to cultivate, so far as pos 


sible, the postwar market. 


BAKERY EQuIPMENT MANUFAC 
rureR: We shall do less advertising 
in 1942, using short rates in business 
papers, practically no direct mail, and 
reprint catalogs and sales literature 
only when needed. We will try to 
keep our name, products, and trade 
marks established in the trade. The 
greatest problem facing industrial ad 
vertisers is how to turn the talents of 
idvertising men to defense production 
ictivities and yet safeguard their jobs 


1s id\ ertising men W hen the emer- 
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ARMSTRONG (ONK COMPELS 





Armstrong Cork Company makes capital out 
of the fact that cork is on the vital materiai 
list for wartime production and tells why it 
is so indispensable for many applications. 
This page announces that Armstrong cork 
covering is now available for most jobs and 
corkboard is being supplied for vital work 


gency is over, and meanwhile make 


a living wage. 


B. M. Root Company, York, Pa.: 
Our advertising expenditures in all 
forms in 1942 will be at least twenty- 
five per cent higher than in 1941. 


METAI MANUPFAC- 


rURER: In 1941 we will 


CONTAINER 
rely, as 
formerly, chiefly on direct mail pres- 
entation by letter—not printed broad- 
sides—and appropriate samples of our 
product. We have never used very 
much space in business publications, 
and are not planning to increase that, 
although we are planning to go along 


with the space we are now using. 


We have in our line two relatively 


unimportant stock lines which are 


cataloged, but aside from those we 
have no catalog. We have included 
in our budget for this fiscal year the 
cost of a book which shows, as well 
as we are able to do it by picture and 
text the range and character of our 
service to users of metal packages. 
We expect this book to go into the 
mail to a select list of customers and 
prospects at once. This constitutes 
the most ambitious program of the 
sort that we have ever undertaken. 
We expect to make some additional 
uses of some of the cuts and illus- 
trations used for this book for spe- 
cialty campaigns later in the year 


which have not yet been developed. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


Salesmanship 


any organization. We must make su: 
that each member in our organizatio 
knows how to codperate with other 
and then be sure that he does. 

The foregoing points obviously de 
mand much amplification suited to th 
peculiar circumstances prevailing i: 
These 


ideas are presented merely in the hopx 


each different organization. 


they may aid toward constructiv< 


thinking. As a conclusion, the two 
quotes following are submitted as well 
consideration — in 


worth constant 


studies of today’s perplexing situa 
tions. 

From an article by Bruce Barton in 
The American Magazine, March, 1931, 
describing an interview with the late 
Calvin Coolidge, these lines are taken 
... Mr. Barton said, “Of course some 
of the smart wise-crackers take an oc 
casional shot at your syndicated arti 


And Mr. 


“Yes, they criticize me for harping on 


cles.” Coolidge replied: 
the obvious—perhaps some day I'll 
write one on “The Importance of the 
Obvious.’ If all the folks in the 
United States would do the few simp 
things they know they ought to do, 
most of our big problems would take 
care of themselves.” 

Finally, these lines by John Locke 
might well be kept uppermost in the 
minds of management and salesmen: 
“The best way to come to truth being 
to examine things as really they are— 
and not to conclude that they are as 
we fancy of ourselves, or have been 
taught by others to imagine.” 


"Master Craftsmen" Formed to 
Solve Packaging Problems 


Manufacturers in the set-up paper b 
industry have formed a group known 
“Master Craftsmen” for the purpose 
exploiting the advantages and functions 
set-up boxes. They have adopted a sy 
bolic trade mark and will begin an adve 
tising schedule in business papers 
March Sponsors include the Natior 
Paper Box Manufacturers Association, T! 
Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufactur 
Association, and other suppliers T 
James G. Lamb Company, which parti 
pated in the group's formation, will hand 
its advertising and merchandising 


Griswold-Eshleman Adds Hycar 


The Hycar Chemical Company, Akr 
O., has appointed Griswold-Eshleman Co 
pany, Cleveland, to handle its advert 
ing Hycar, a subsidiary of The B. | 
Goodrich Company and The Phillips P: 


troleum Corporation, manufactures 5) 


thetic rubber 














Evans Adds Three 


booklet. We are now planning to pub- Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago, has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 


ONTINUED FROM Pace 15] several others who could benefit by the 


Okonite’s Advertising 


an any other of our product lines. 


lish a wall chart on splicing, utilizing 
the illustrations and how-to-do-it data 
from this booklet, but with most of 


of the tollowing Chicago firms: Thomp 
son-Breme & Company, manufacturer ot 
lock washers and other fabrication prod 





_ So, recently we “modernized” an the general subject matter abridged or ucts; Fred H. Schaub Engineering Com 
HO d booklet on how to make splices cniteal , pany, manufacturer of control instruments 
- ) insulated wire and cable, added and steam plant Sa and Western 
. Felt Works, producer of felt, felt products, 
oads of photogenic close-ups of the moulded rubber parts, and plastic sheets 
de arious steps, and did not forget to Bullock Joins Armed Forces and tubing. 
th have the product and package in sub- Bond WW. Gulleck. edvesisinn tchennit. a d 
rT tle prominence wherever it was in General Electric Company's appliance and ss aoe a 
resc character. We also included full de- merchandise department, will go on active Carter C. Higgins, formerly export 
: _ duty as a major in the infantry Feb. 15 manager, Worcester Pressed Steel Com 
op tails on how we make splicing tapes is cattene Ghee Getil ail tle pany, Worcester, Mass., has been named 
ive ind why these methods produce tapes over his duties at General Electric assistant general sales manager 
wi that do a better job. We then com- 
vel pared our tapes with the accepted 
in standards. We also supplied specifica- 
ua tions and other important factual data y * ’ T B IG N FWS | N TH F 
including “Proof of Performance” and E E § H E 
a reference to the availability of our En- 
3] gineering Service Department for full WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
ate consultation on special cable splicing 
ren problems. 
me We have sent this booklet to our 
” complete mailing list and have mer- 
ti chandized it in most of our business 
od: paper schedules so it will reach others 
on who might find it helpful. The adver- 
Il! tisements were produced in 1/9-page 
-he units, 2/3-page units, and full page in 
he black and white and color. 
dle Our agency, Doyle, Kitchen & Mc- 
i Cormick, who have coéperated in pro- 
ke ducing all our space advertising and 
most of our booklets since 1924, are 
ke convinced, after trying all types of 
he devices for promoting the booklets in 
as business papers, that the most produc- From Advertising Age 
ng tive advertisements from every stand- Here’s the January 12, 1942 
é point are those like our present series. No. 1 Paper 
= In such advertisements the booklet and to Cover It! 
en representative contents are displayed 
The wood products industry is all set to go 


m 








is large as possible with a minimum of 
copy showing just how the book can 
help the user in his job. 
Previous uses of the same technic 
ire shown in our other recent adver- 
ements which featured two book- 
on “Small Diameter Building 
Wire” and “Coal Mining Cables.” In- 
lentally, note the coupon on the top 
the latter. This ad pulled infinitely 
tter than one on the same booklet 
ued previously in the same magazine 
in which the coupon appeared at 
bottom and where we did not pic- 
re the inner pages. 
We have received approximately 
0 inquiries for the “Splices and 
pes” booklet and they are still roll- 
g in. We consider this an excellent 
turn for a booklet on splicing. We 
ve had several inquiries even from 


chasing agents giving us a list of 

















places! Wood again is taking top position in 
importance as the raw material for civilian 
uses—houses, furniture, containers, desks, mill- 
work, Venetian blinds, plywood, etc. More and 
more products are being made of wood each 
day. Demands are already exceeding produc- 
tion capacities as the curtailment of products 
made with war materials becomes increasingly 
felt. 


WOOD PRODUCTS’ alert editorial program 
forms the ideal setting for the sales messages of 
firms making abrasives, finishing materials, ad- 
hesives, wood working machinery and power and 
conveying equipment. 


WOOD PRODUCTS is the only publication pro 
viding complete audited coverage of this indus- 
try. For detailed information write today for 
your copy of a new booklet which tells about 
the new opportunities of this great industry and 
how it can be successfully reached at a single 








431 S. Dearborn Street 





agai WOOD PRODUCTS 


ow cost. 
NBD, 


Chicago, Illinois 
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119 ADVERTISEMENTS IN TWO ISSUES OF ELECTRICAL WORLD, WERE 
CHECKED AGAINST THE ELEVEN ELEMENTS READERS SAID THEY WANTED 
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« FFE wane enoresssona, ano"tvmcas’ vm puavon away views whenever possible. ‘Show 
me the innards,” one reviewer put it, 
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This chart answers the question, “How good a job is being 
done by advertising copywriters?" by readers’ own evaluations 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


Electrical Buyers 


—that’s a long way away, isn’t it?” 
And he turned the page. 

5. Tell the story with pictures— 
if possible. 


they won’t read type. But the more 


This doesn’t mean that 


of your story you can tell through 
illustrations, the better chance you 
have of getting it across. A warning, 
though; don’t use meaningless posed 
pictures like an advertiser who de- 
voted three-quarters of his page to an 
obviously posed shot of a handsome 
gent answering the phone, with a 
quoted head stating, ““Yes—and they 
came through with deliveries, too!” 
Our reviewer said, “What are they 
selling? These posed pictures make 
me sick. We all know what a man 
telephoning looks like—why waste a 
lot of space on that kind of thing?” 

As an example of a series of pic- 
tures that do tell a story, look at the 
reproduction of G-E’s Switchgear 
spread, or Allis Chalmers’ job on 
transformers. One engineer said of 
the latter, “It takes the transformer 
through the factory and puts it up 
on the pole!” 

Installation pictures are especially 
effective. “Show me the product on 
the job,” was the frequent plea. | 
think of an ad for splices—the kind 
used on the transmission lines you 
see strung about the countryside. The 
illustration was a line drawing show- 
ing a tightrope walker balancing, 
with a caption about the importance 
of wire standing the strains and 
stresses. When one reviewer came 
to this he said, “Why didn’t they 
show a transmission line loaded down 
with ice in realistic winter scene? 
That would be conclusive proof to 
me the splice was doing the job.” 


By all means use phantom and cut 


100 


and practically all the others said the 
same thing in different ways. 


6. Keep it professional — no 
tricks, stunts, or fancy work. It 
pains me to put this down because it 
might seem to endorse a lot of dull, 
colorless advertising. But, gentlemen, 
all I can do is call the shots as I see 
them. The boys just don’t want a 
lot of horseplay in their business pub- 
lication. They don’t read it for fun, 
but to get useful information. And, 
incidentally, what’s dull as dust to a 
copyman can have all the lure of 
Lana Turner in a tight sweater to an 
engineer who is vitally interested in 
that equipment at the moment. 

Incidentally, that word “profes- 
sional” carries a world of meaning. 
Engineers have a lot of loyalty for 
the products they buy. And when 
they’ve just installed fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of Jones Transformers 
in a big utility job, it irritates them 
to see an ad showing a row of chorus 
girls with the heading, “Get in the 
swing with Jones Transformers” 


if you get what I mean. 


7. Keep it plausible, reasonable, 
provable. No brash claims. And 
the answer to that one is, don’t make 
any promises in the headline that you 
don’t fulfill in the text. If you say, 
“Saves 67% production time”—which 
is good, because it sounds specific— 
then for Pete’s sake show how you 
arrive at sixty-seven per cent, by 
some understandable and _ believable 
mathematical process. Don’t offer 
“users have told us that they save—” 
as believable proof, unless you name 
at least one user. 

Here is an example from a recent 
ad _ headline: 

“New PDQ Electric Heater is 25°; 
faster—35°), more efficient 
than ever.” 

Faster than what? How do you 
arrive at thirty-five per cent more 
efhcient than ever? Copy doesn’t say. 

And just one more for the “broad 
claim department”: the ad that winds 
up “yet its economy-promoting de- 
sign and matchless performance make 
it the greatest bargain in disconnect 
history.” Engineers aren’t bargain 
basement buyers! They want some- 
thing a lot more definite than phrases 
like “‘matchless performance.” 


8. Leave out obvious facts and 
cliches. Don’t blast forth with the 





One of the most highly praised ads to ap- 
pear in “Electrical World" because it in 
cludes fine application data, gives practica! 
suggestions, and the use of yellow as a sec 
ond color gives a realistic appearance 


statement that your tape has only 
umphteen pinholes per foot, if that’s 
a government standard that all tapes 
measure up to. Also leave out the 
old whiskered cliches—nobody gets 
excited any more because your prod 
uct is “tested and approved” . . . or 
if your line offers ‘an answer to every 
problem.” Engineers are bored with 
this kind of advertising, and every 
body else is, too. 

Here is a typical example: Would 
you become intrigued by an ad that 
carried the heading “Vital for De 
fense Needs”?—and the subhead made 
the startling observation that “a suf 
ficient and never-ending flow of elec 
tric power is one of the most impor 
tant needs of defense production.” 


And how would you like to be seek 
ing useful information in your indus 
try publication and run up against 


As transmission and distribution of el 
tric power grow with the rapid develo} 
ment of industry, the products of a natu 
wide manufacturer of electrical produc 
become more and more essential 

Designed by capable workers with r 
experience constructed in an efhciet 
plant equipped with up-to-date machine: 
ind run by competent operators 


9. Use blueprints, charts, graphs. 
If a coat-of-arms is ever designed fc 
engineers it should consist of a se 
ries of wriggling lines rampant © 
a field of crosshatching. Enginee! 
are irresistibly drawn by a chart, an: 
will invariably try to interpret its sig 
nificance before passing on to th 
next page. If you can’t show 
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oh form how your equipment ef- 

fects savings, a blueprint of the prod- 
will serve as a lure, particularly 
t illustrates some important fea- 
» of construction. 


10. Tailor your copy to the 
audience. This is vitally important 

and frequently ignored. I’ve seen 
too many advertisers who run the 
same plates in magazines serving elec- 
tric utilities, wholesalers, contractors 

even dealers. The interests of these 
sroups differ widely. In some cases 
they are actually opposed. For ex- 
ample, in the earlier days of fluores- 
cent lighting, I recall an advertiser 
who ran an ad in Electrical World, 
reaching a large utility readership. 
His caption read ““Cut Current Costs 
with XYZ Lighting.” 


This ad obviously served only to irri- 


Fluorescent 


tate utility readers—and it would 
have been a simple enough matter to 
change the head and copy slant. 

While on this subject I might men- 
tion a truck advertiser in Electrical 
World whose page was passed over in- 
differently by several guest review- 
ers. Then he changed the illustra- 
tion from just a truck to one in use 
by a utility, fairly bursting with lad- 
ders, pole line equipment, etc. From 
that point on his ad was on the plus 
side 100 per cent. 


ll. Use good, simple layout. 
Engineers, probably because of their 
background, like orderly, logical ar- 
material. Comments 
like “Those pictures look like they 
were tossed out of a dice box” and 


rangement of 


“What a mess—I don’t know where 
to begin!” suggest that plain, straight- 
forward layout is most effective. (In- 
cidentally, color ads, in _ general, 
seemed to attract more attention and 
favor.) 

\nd now—just to have an “out” 
tor the inevitable critics, I’d like to 
again repeat that all this blather isn’t 
what we think—or you think—it’s 
straight from the feed bag and we’re 
simply acting in the role of a re- 


porter. Maybe readers don’t know 
thing about advertising. How- 
ever, like the fellow who can’t play a 


e but can tell a sour chord when 
hears it, Electrical World readers 
»w what they like and dislike. An 
that gives these readers what they 
it, in the way they like it served up, 
ood, and will be productive. 

nagination, originality, good copy- 
ing are still vital and essential 


dients. But they must be di- 
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rected by an intimate knowledge of 
the tastes and needs of reader groups. 

One safe guide to good copy is— 
and has always been—the editorial 
content of the magazine. Note how 
the editor handles his subject matter 
—what is included and how it is writ- 
ten. Then tailor your ad to the same 
pattern and you can’t go wrong. 

But there’s nothing mysterious 
or difficult about doing these guest 
reviews. Anyone with the urge, and 
the mental development of a boy of 
fourteen can listen, ask questions, and 
carry away information. I remem- 
ber when I had conducted an inter- 
view in the Middle West and gotten 


some particularly pertinent data for 
one advertiser. When he was ex- 
pressing his gratitude, he added, “You 
know, that outfit is just in the next 
street from us—it backs right up to 
us!” Yet it had never occurred to 
him to go in himself and make a 
check on his own. 

Here’s a good rule to follow. Every 
once in a while, ask yourself, ““How 
am I doin’?” Ask your boss the same 
question. Go out and repeat the ques- 
tion to a few of the folks your ad- 
vertising is supposed to sell. 

Then throw the first two opinions 
away. Because the last is the only 
one that counts! 





26,619 EXECUTIVES OF MANUFACTURING CON. 
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Making Industrial Exhibits Pay 


@ TRADE SHOWS, exhibits, fairs, 
ind expositions have been defined as 
the modern employment of one of the 
oldest, most important, and direct 
methods of merchandising known to 
man—that of visual inspection; such 
is the opening paragraph of “A Primer 
for Industrial Exhibitors,” prepared by 
the Committee on Industrial Exhibits 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc., under the direction of 
J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 
Towson, Md. But because many ad- 
vertisers do not know so much as they 
might about the art of visual presenta- 
tion and selling, and therefore do not 
get in return all they should from ex- 
hibiting in shows, this book has been 
written by the committee after many 


years’ study and preparation. 


The subject has been handled in an 
elementary, but nonetheless compre- 
hensive, style. Chapters are devoted to 
the purpose of the exhibit; selecting 
the right shows; selecting the exhibit 
space; planning the exhibit; shipping 
ind setting up the exhibit; operating 
the exhibit; dismantling the exhibic; 
following up the show; a check list 
for show evaluation and _ selection; 
shows operated by your field organiza- 
tion or dealers; a check list of equip- 
ment for booth installation and dis- 
mantling; prospect list forms. Thus it 
may be seen that anyone with a work- 
ing knowledge of salesmanship shou!d 
be able to plan, design, and operate an 
exhibit with confidence by following 
the step by step procedure as outlined 


in this volume. 


Alchough rudimentary in form of 
presentation, the contents embody the 
elements of advanced practice which 
have been tested by the experienced 
men who prepared the text, and for 
that reason every exhibitor may expect 
to benefit from studying it. Even the 
veteran exhibitor will profit from sug- 
gestions in the chapters devoted to op- 
erating the exhibits and to following 
up the show, two points W hich largely 
control the value received from shows 
ind two points where the greatest 


weakness of exhibitors is most evident. 


“Don’t consider your exhibit simply 
is a show window with a plate glass 
separating you from the ‘shoppers’ in 
the aisle,” cautions the text. “You 


have every opportunity for personal 
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contact, discussion, salesmanship; a 
chance to sound out your prospect’s 
attitude to your product and company, 
and an obligation to make his visit to 
your booth worth something to him 
and to you.” Therefore, the reader is 
urged to carefully select the cast of 
“actors” who will operate in the ex- 
hibit and hold a meeting of the entire 
group to go over the modus operandi, 
the products to be featured, the han- 
dling of prospect cards, sales, and other 
details, so that everything will operate 
like clockwork. Demonstrations should 
be carefully planned and expertly 
manned. Cards should be used to get 
visitors’ names and their interests, with 
perhaps a catalog or other information 
as “bait” to draw out the more reticent 
visitor. 

Souvenirs should be closely related 
to the product, if at all possible, and 
should be distributed with discrimina- 
tion. Inexpensive leaflets may be 
passed out freely or made available on 
a table, but more expensive and com- 
prehensive literature, catalogs, and 
books should be placed in the hands of 
only those who are definitely interest- 
ed as may be determined by talking 
with them. Contests or games, al- 
though great attention getters, also 
should be tied in closely with the 
product so as not to distract from the 
business purpose of the show, the book 


advises. 


OF FIRST 
IMPORTANCE 





Apparently abandoning its girlie technique 
which The Copy Chasers so strongly disap- 
proved, Bower Roller Bearing Company starts 
off the new year with this reason-why copy 


After the show is over, the re)! 
work in captializing on it begins; a: 
how promptly and effectively this 
handled will determine the ultima ¢ 
return on the investment. The f< 
low-up should be as prompt and co 
plete as possible, says the prime 
“Your competitors in the show pro! 
ably have the same names, or a go 
many of them; and the first exhibit 
to reach the prospect at his place 
business is usually the most likely ‘o 


get the sale,” it asserts. 


As soon as the list has been sort 
as to character of interest it should 
made the object of an immediate ma 
ing, acknowledging the visit of the 
person, and supplyigg information as 
requested; or including institutional 
data and advising that a territorial 
representative will contact the pros- 
pect at once. It is suggested that the 
field men should be ‘given the original 
lists, especially if they have been filled 
out or signed by the prospects them- 


selves. 


One last piece of advice given in 
the sixty-four-page book is that the 
manager of the exhibit should keep 4 
diary during the show in which he wi!! 
record items of criticism, favorable 
and unfavorable points about the 
show, and the many other valuabte 
“little things” one is sure he will re- 
member but doesn’t. Such a record 
will prove invaluable in planning fu 
ture exhibits and will enable one to 
benefit most fully from each experi- 


ence. 


Comprising the committee which 
wrote and produced the primer were: 
T. K. Almroth, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company; W. H. Beckwith, Roy:! 
Typewriter Company; Julius S. Holl, 
Link-Belt Company; A. W. Joncs, 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation; 
R. P. Kelley, The Timken Roller Bea 
ing Company; C. R. Moffatt, United 
States Steel Corporation; Chester W. 
Ruth, Republic Steel Corporatio 
H. H. Simmons, Crane Co.; and Mr. 
Apsey. Copies of the primer are ava 
able from the Association of Nation 
Advertisers, New York, at $2.50 eac 


Wartime Marketing Conference 


A conference to discuss the wart 
problems of selling organizations 1n 
industrial and consumer fields will be h 
by the American Management Asso 
tion’s Marketing Division, March 5-6 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 
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ONTINUED FROM Pace 23] 


he Vice-President 


an it was before the war. They 
ed to be prepared for the changed 
onomic picture. 

Amplified and fully explained in 
Dividends,” the newsy monthly 
ouse organ of the Ketchum, Mac- 
eod & Grove agency, the idea of 
1aving a “vice-president-in-charge-of - 
thinking-about-tomorrow” was so 
idily and generally accepted by in- 
dustrial and business executives in 
every field that thousands of extra 
copies of this particular issue have been 
printed in order to supply the flood of 
requests. In addition, the idea has been 
used as the theme of several speeches 
before advertising and sales groups 
and is being employed as a part of sales 
management conferences. 

Of course, the over-all purpose of 
the campaign is to get the Koppers 
Library of Technical Information into 
the hands of those who are at present 
buyers or who may become future 
buyers of the myriad of Koppers 
products and services. Some reference 
to the ‘“vice-president-in-charge-of - 
thinking-about-tomorrow” will appear 
in all the general ads of the Koppers 
Company during 1942. The program 
includes a year’s schedule in both 
Business Week and Modern Industry, 
plus a general list of more than 109 
impovtant industrial papers. 

However, the idea is growing far 
beyond its original scope and is tran- 
scending the bounds of an individual 
advertising theme. Plans are on foot 
to form a flesh-and-blood club com- 
posed of those gentlemen who are 
charged with the responsibility of 
thinking about tomorrow. These 
plans include the distribution of ap- 
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propriate literature designed to spur 
thoughts about the future, and possi- 
bly a scroll, suitable for framing, cer- 
tifying that a certain executive in a 
certain company is “the vice-president- 

cha-ge - of - thinking - abouc- 
tomorrow.” 

And so, a simple idea, geared to th: 
exigencies of the times, has become not 
ly the theme of an important adver- 
ng campaign but also the personifi- 
tion of a preparedness policy that 
being adopted by American indus- 

and business as “insurance” against 
problems of a peacetime economy. 
Vincent Drayne, vice-president of 
chum, MacLeod & Grove, is the 
her” of “the vice-president-in- 


charge - of - thinking - about - tomor- 
row.” He created the idea and then 
developed it to its present important 
stature in collaboration with Robert 
H. McClintic, Koppers’ advertising 
director. 





Ohio Seamless Promotes Freese 

Milan Freese, formerly of the sales pro- 
motion department, Ohio Seamless Tube 
Company, Shelby, has been named adver- 
tising manager. 


Blackburn Elected Vice-President 


J. E. Blackburn, director of circulation, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, has been elected a vice-president. 





Abandons Use of Yellow Ink 
To Save Raw Materials 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Com 
pany, Hamilton, O., will discontinue the 
use of yellow ink in all its printing for 
the duration, except in four-color process, 
where it is essential. This will save large 
quantities of chromium and lead for essen 
tial war use, and for making yellow inks 
for more important commercial printing 
where the color is used for identification 


Pieper to Tyson 


Anthony W. Pieper, formerly with West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, has been 
added to the production department staff 
of ©. 3. Tyson and Company, Inc : New 
York. 





If 


figures: 


Section 
New England 
Mid. Atlantic 


U. S., 160,379. 


WRITE: 


45 WEST 45TH ST. 





we were a manufacturer of oil 
burners or oil burning furnaces, 
we would advertise reqularly in 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


BECAUSE: Readers of Sheet Metal Worker, sell, service 


and install a large portion of this equipment. A 
typical Sheet Metal Worker reader deals in a 
complete line of Coal, Oil and Gas-Fired heat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment. 


BECAUSE: Sheet Metal Worker has the largest paid circu- 
s 


lation of any sheet metal paper in the prime oil 
burning sections of the country. Check this cir- 
culation against U. S. Bureau of Mine’s 1940 


Western States ... 


*Thousands of 42-gal. barrels. Total consumption in 


For further details on the market for oil-fired 
heating or air conditioning equipment and con- 
clusive reasons why you, like other manufactur- 
ers of such equipment, should advertise in the 
Sheet Metal Worker. 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


Per S.M.W. 


Total* Cent Distribution 
28,986 18% 536 
65,250 41% 1989 
11,235 7% 1148 

105,471 66 ‘« 3693 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JANUARY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 


standard 


January 
Pages 
1942 1941 
Industrial Group 
Pie ee. ® és wees ae 192 145 
Air Conditioning & Refrig 

cration News (w) (11! 2? 

MD 5.» husns ann eee hk $35 $58 
American Builder & Build 

2 eer ree 74 85 
American Machinist (bi-w) 480 401 
American Wine and Li 

quor Journal ........ 14 10 
Architectural Forum .... 62 55 
Architectural Record .... 47 62 
Automotive Industries 

Ee er rey 95 78 
Ee eee ee 136 85 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.).. ||F110 107 
Brick & Clay Record.... 732 °27 
Bus Transportation ..... 88 76 
Ceramic Industry ....... *$73 *39 
Chemical and Engineering 

OS eee 34 22 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering .......... 162 147 
Civil Engineering ....... 24 18 
Coal Age eeoeesseereess 61 74 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 46 49 
Construction Methods 

PRESS c¢.ocanned wc 73 §77 
OS EE ee 85 86 
Diesel Power & Diesel 

Transportation ....... $43 $42 
Diesel Progress (8! 2x11) 39 35 
Electric Light & Power.. 64 62 
Electrical Contracting ... 76 69 
Electrical South ........ 29 30 
Electrical per 38 4] 
Electrical World (w).... 224 193 
Engineering & Mining 

ORE ee 69 73 
Engineering News-Record 

Oe suscechexcwek ced: T$230 §213 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ......... 193 169 
Food Industries ..... a 63 62 
es ee 120 86 
et. wait & Wks Cheb kaa ca 26 21 
Gas Age (bi-w) ........ 63 60 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning ........ $132 $112 
Heating & Ventilating... $53 $4] 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool , 

Blue Book (4! 2x6! >). *308 235 
Industrial & Engineering 

OE er 80 79 
Industrial Power 

(44x6%) ....... 73 58 
lron Age (w).........//£§*692 t§*596 
Laundry Age vaaek 3? 38 
Machine Design .. aS 93 71 
Machinery ......... 252 $257 
Manufacturers Record ... *32 "#39 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review ..... 132 91 
Mechanical Engineering... 45 37 
Metal Finishing ..... - 54 53 
Metal Progress eescececece 106 100 
Metals and Alloys...... 106 57 
Mill & Factory... ee 157 142 
Mill Supplies ...... 109 92 
Modern Machine Shop 

CopOEE cesanes os 240 192 
National Petroleum News 

PO bia pinwiecass da e'd « 5§ 56 
National Provisioner (w) t89 84 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

(9x12) ..... Lene ee *$$278 *$§253 
©] Weekly (w). . ° . $163 181 
The Paper Industry and 

Paper World ... 56 51 
The Paper Mill (w)..... 173 65 
Paper Trade Journal (w)* T1i1s *T115 


NCTE Ti 
‘ TE ine at ve tiaure 
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7x10-inch type page 


January 


Pages 

1942 1941 
Pee Pele ceccccsuse 43 42 
Petroleum Engineer ..... 81 63 
ek! eee, *9O5 *97 
a Pr ae ae 167 152 
Power Plant Engineering. 88 81 
Practical Builder 

SEED ne dineindans 12 16 
CE Sh ek ae ww antich 52 53 
Product Engineering .... 117 99 
Products Finishing 

CORNED ccccccnens 36 28 
0” oe 113 84 
Railway Age (w)....... T$263 $245 
Railway Purchases & 

Eee Aer ape 132 113 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 

Manufacturer ........ 9] 81 
Roads & Pe ee 50 61 
Southern Power & Indus 

Ae ee ee 70 48 
OO Ae ee $430 $348 
Telephone Engineer ..... $58 $48 
Telephony (w) ........ * 187 *59 
‘Temtie Workd .cccucces 100 98 
The Tool Engineer eeecsee 110 63 
Water Works & Sewerage 28 28 
Water Works Engineering 

Pe ctia baa Kae Sache 52 +58 
Welding Engineer ...... 35 29 
Western Construction 

ee 60 65 
Wood Worker ......... 46 50 
Wood-Working Machinery 

(414x6)y) eoeeceeeeene *54 *55 

I See cue Sas 9.195 8.116 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ...... $131 $133 
American Druggist ..... 70 71 
American Exporter ..... 329 386 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) t90 77 
Building Supply News... §13 $129 
Commercial Car Journal. . 89 83 
Domestic Engineering ... 59 57 
Electrical Dealer ....... 20 36 
Farm Implement News 

eh ee 71 61 
Hardware Age (bi-w)... 86 119 
Jewelers’ Circular The 

EE sc oa eee kewas 81 75 
US. eee ee eee 61 78 
Motor a ie ble ke ae 39 51 
Plumbing & Heating Jour 

i ct ni a 24 24 
Sheet Metal Worker..... *84 "86 
Southern Automotive Jour 

A errr re 46 $69 
Southern Hardware ..... 40 35 
Sporting Goods Dealer... §105 $126 

TEE 4h aadess wees 1,556 1,696 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 

I 78 76 
American Funeral Director 42 57 
American Restaurant .... 37 38 
Hospital Management ... 42 27 
Hotel Management ..... 37 37 
Industrial Marketing .... 56 sf 
Modern Hospital ....... 92 73 
Nation's Schools ....... 27 36 
Oral Hygiene (4 5 /16x 

(A. 0 i eae 113 104 
Restaurant Management 28 30 
Trafhe World (w). 87 57 

ol er ; ah ot 639 590 


§ Includes special issue 


* Includes classi 


hed advertising Last issue estimated 


t Five issues. + Three issues 
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9.4°/, Advertising Gain in 

January Business Papers 

@ CONTINUING the gains it h: 
been making the last couple of year 
advertising volume in business pape: 
for January was 9.4 per cent great 
than in initial issues of 1941, as iv 
dicated by the reports of 114 pul 
lications in the accompanying tab. 









































































lation. 

There is no indication of a let dow 
in advertising in the industrial fiel 
Instead, the figures confirm reports 
published in these pages last month 
that there would be more space used 
in business papers in 1942. The eighty 
five industrial publications in th 
tabulation report an average increas: 
of 13.2 per cent in display advertis 
ing for January issues as compared 
with a year ago. 

The trade group showed weakness 
with eighteen papers in that division 
reporting an average decline of 8.2 
per cent in volume for January issues 
this year as against those of 1941. 

The class papers did better in Jan 
uary than their 1941 yearly average 
with a gain of 8.3 per cent for the 
opening month of 1942 as compared 
with January 1941. 


Business Paper Copy Increase 
In World War | Compiled 


The increase in business paper adver 
tising in the course of World War | 
revealed in a compilation by Brad-Ver: 
Company, showing volume carried by 319 
leading trade and industrial publications 
immediately preceding the United States 
entry into the war and through 1917 and 
1918. The figures are as follows: 

Increase Increasé 

Pages Over 1916 Over 1917 

1916 140,265 ; 

1917 165,806 18% 
1918 186,655 33% 12% 

The 492,726 pages for the three-year 
period represent 206,944,920 lines 
advertising, according to the report 


Timken-Detroit Promotes Two 

R. M. Marberry, formerly sales pron 
tion manager of the Timken Silent Aut 
matic Division, Timken-Detroit Axle Cor 
pany, Detroit, has been appointed adv 
tising manager of the company, and wi 
direct the entire advertising program 
Timken axles and brakes, as well as 
the oil heating products 

W. J. Chappell, formerly advertisi 
manager, has been made assistant sa 
manager of the Timken Silent Automat 
Division 


Glover to Wartime Bureau 

T. Stanley Glover, manager, industt 
department, Russell T. Kelley, Limits 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, has been loar 
to the Wartime Bureau of Technical P 
sonnel, Ottawa 


Abrasive Machine Names Hammon 


The Abrasive Machine Tool Compa: 
East Providence, R. I., has named Ald 
M. Hammond, Providence, to handle t 
advertising of its abrasive surface grind¢ 

















9.01 Per Cent of Gross Sales 


Spent for Advertising in 1941 


NIAA's nationwide survey of industrial advertising 


budgets also shows 10.65 per cent spent for selling 


@ INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
ent an average of 2.01 per cent of 
their 1941 gross sales for advertising, 
is compared with 2.07 per cent in 
1940, according to “A National Sur- 
vey of Industrial Advertising Budgets 
for 1941,” released at the first of the 
year to members of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, which 
made the study. The percentage spent 
for selling amounted to 10.65 per cent 
in 1941, a drop from 11.46 per cent 
in 1940. 

The report is based on returns of 
305 questionnaires filled in by indus- 
trial companies of all kinds and sizes 
throughout the country. The figures 
submitted were as of July 1, 1941, 
with the last half of the year esti- 
mated. The amount spent for sales 
and advertising activities during the 
year varied according to the type of 
business and the size of the company 
as measured by total sales volume. 
Broken down by product classifica- 
tion, the expenditures for 1941 were 


as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF Gross SALES SPEN'I 
FOR ADVERTISING AND SELLING, 1941 


Adver- Sell- 


Class of Product tising ing 


Major Equipment 2.05 10.67 
Accessory Equipment. 2.35 10.02 
Operating Supplies 2.76 11.57 
Fabricating Parts 1.07 8.40 
Fabricating Materials 119, 7.37 
Containers 1.49 10.40 
Process Materials 1.61 8.51 
Primary Materials 2.17 10.00 
Building Materials 1.79 14.04 


The published report also gives a 
eakdown of advertising expendi- 
res by size of company and product 
issification as to percentages spent 
various types of media and related 
tivities of the advertising depart- 
nt. Of the 305 advertisers report- 
:, 239 used technical and industrial 
blications for which they allotted 
average of 32.62 per cent of their 
-ropriations; 73 used an average of 


6§ per cent of their advertising 


funds for space in general business 
publications. Forty-two using space 
in general magazines used an average 
of 20.79 per cent of their appropria- 
tions for that media. Only seven re- 
ported using radio, for which they 
spent 9.82 per cent of their adver- 
tising dollar. 

An average of 18.85 per cent of the 
budgets of 228 industrial advertisers 
was spent for catalogs and product 
literature, not including publishers’ 
consolidated catalogs, for which 172 
advertisers spent an average of 4.03 
per cent of their dollar for space. Di- 
rect mail took 13.14 per cent of the 
funds of 211 advertisers, while 76 
who publish house organs put 8.81 
per cent of their promotion dollars to 
work in that form. Only 28 reported 
expenditures for market research work 
and in those cases it took an average 
of 1.91 per cent of the budget. 

For those companies reporting on 
the following items, the average per- 
centages allotted to them were: edi- 
torial publicity, 1.69; motion pictures, 
3.10; conventions and exhibits, 5.28; 
traveling expense, 1.60; sales promo- 
tion and educational literature, 5.64; 
administrative expense, 13.14. 

The complete report makes a six- 
teen-page booklet in cover and gives 
a breakdown of the companies report- 
ing by size and product classification, 
methods of selling, how budgets are 
established, number having advertis- 
ing departments and using agencies, 
comparisons with previous years, and 
detailed analyses of how the advertis- 
ing dollar is spent by types of com- 
pany and volume of sales. The cost of 
selling also is given by type of com- 
pany and sales volume. 

Copies of the detailed report are 
available from the NIAA headquarters 
office at $2.50 each. 


Onsrud Machine Appoints Curtiss 
The Onsrud Machine Works, Inc., Chi- 


cago, manufacturer of routers, grinders, 
and other high speed machine tools, has 
appointed the Chicago ofhce of Spencer 
W. Curtiss, Inc., to direct its advertising. 
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“because we know that it is read 
by the top engineers throughout 
the country, we use CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING,” says Mr. Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer of the 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion. And, his copy has appeared 
every year in CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING since July 1932; for 
nine and one-half years. 


If you want to reach the specifiers 
and buyers in all engineering and 
construction markets, sell to the 
civil engineer. Sell to him through 
the pages of his own, publication. 





The 
CIVIL 
ENGINEER 


ut 












33 West 39th Street ©@ New York, N.Y 


SEE MARKET DATA BOOK e PAGE 164 
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‘HEAT TREATING 


FORGING 


Forging and its ally, Heat 
Treating, are uppermost in 
the minds of all those inter- 
ested in defense 

Operating men in the forg- 
ing and heat treating plants 
are hungry tor information 
that will assist them in pre- 
paring steels for the rugged 
service demanded by defense 

Your advertisement in 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING each month can 
be of real service to these 
men by enlightening them on 
the equipment and supplies 
available for their use 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa 














STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


PITTSBURGH, 
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STEEL—a word that is of far 
more importance to America today 
than gold 

Everyone is interested in steel— 
how much is being made—who can 
obtain it—how can production be 
increased 

Manufacturers of equipment and 
supplies can help considerably in 
steel production by acquainting the 
executives and operating men of 
the steel plants with the newest 
equipment and supplies and best 
methods of increasing tonnage 

Advertise regularly in BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 

the paper that is read by the 
nakers and rollers of steel 


Published by 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 





PENNA. 








What local chapters of the 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


N. LA. A. News 


National Industrial 





NIAA Conference at 
Atlantic City in September 


The twentieth annual conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers As 
sociation will be held in Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, sometime in September, ac- 
cording to announcement of the 
tion's executive committee Selection of 
the resort city for the meeting which usu 
ally attracts some 700 or more visitors. 
rather than an industrial center as custo 
mary, was for the purpose of avoiding 
contributing to congestion in such areas 
already taxed by war activities 

Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, of 
which John Coakley, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., is president,’ will be host to the con 
ference Fred H. Pinkerton, sales pro 
motion manager, Mechanical Goods Di 
vision, United States Rubber Company, 
New York, has been appointed general 
chairman of the three-day meeting. Other 
committee chairmen are as follows 

PrRoGRAM—John Coakley, Thomas A 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J 

ATTENDANCE PROMOTION—Edward J 
Pechin, E. I. duPont deNemours, Inc.. 
Plastics Department, Arlington, N. J 

PANELS—Sidney H. Webster, Eclipse 
Aviation Corporation, Bendix, N. J 

Exuisirs—Alfred S. Otton, Robins 
Conveying Belt Company, Passaic, N. J 

REGISTRATION—Truman Young, Py 
rene Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J 

Hote. ARRANGEMENTS—Howard Ely, 
Industrial Equipment News, New York 

Pus.icity—Richard S. Hayes, The 
Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J 

TRANSPORTATION—L. R. Gurley, Sim 
mons Boardman Pub Corporation, New 
York 

ENTERTAINMENT AND BANQUET—L 
M. Carter, National Oil Products Com 
pany, Harrison, N. J 


associa 


WomMeEN’'s Hospitatitry—Gladys Cor- 
bett, Driver Harris Company, Harrison, 
N. J 

FINANCE—Samuel E. Gold, Lignum 


Vitae Products Corporation, Jersey City, 


WELCOMI 


strom Company, 


Clifford F. Lindholm, Fal 
Passaic, N. J] 


COORDINATION Ralph N. Hanes, 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York 


Regional Conference at 
Chicago, March 13 


The third annual Midwest regional con- 
ference of industrial advertising and mar- 
keting executives will be held in Chicago, 
March 13, under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. The all-day program will be de- 
voted to problems confronting industrial 
advertisers under wartime economy and 
will be divided between featured speakers 
and a number of clinic sessions 

Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, will address the luncheon ses 
sion with an important message trom 


Washington 


Coéperating in the conference will be 
the Industrial Marketing: Council of St 
Louis, Milwaukee Ass@eiation of Indus 
trial Advertisers, Twin City Industrial 
Advertisers, Indiana Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers, and the Rockford 
Industrial Marketers. W. Lane Witt, as- 
sistant advertising manager, Crane Co 
and president of the Chicago group, 1s 
chairman of the conference. The pro 
gram will be under the direction of 
Blaine G. Wiley, assistant sales manager, 
All Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, IIl 


Baltimore to Receive 


NIAA Charter Feb. 
The Maryland Industrial Marketers 


will receive a charter as a chapter of the 
NIAA Feb. 16, President W. D. Murphy 
making the presentation. The organiza 
tion was formed last fall to serve the area 
around Baltimore and is headed by M. J 
Donahue, advertising Anchor 
Post Fence Company 


manager, 


New Jersey Stages 
Round Table on War 


Playing to an audience of leading i: 
dustrialists, military officials, and industrial 
advertising and marketing executives 1 
the Newark area, the Industrial Marketers 
of New Jersey last month conducted a 
roundtable meeting on the war and the 
role of advertising in a wartime economy 
which received widespread attention and 
space in local newspapers 

Among the forum participants wer 
Malcolm Muir, publisher, Newsweek, wh 


was moderator; Raymond Moley, politica 





"O. K., let's go,” says Fred H. Pinkerton, 
United States Rubber Company, left, gen- 
eral chairman, to John Coakley, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., program chairman of the twen- 
tieth annual conference of the Nationa! 
Industrial Advertisers Association to be held 
in Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Coakley is president of the Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey chapter of 
NIAA, which will be host of the meeting 
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mmentator and columnist; Major Gen- 
eral Stephen O. Fuqua, chief of staff in 
the Philippines for three years; and others. 

John Coakley, advertising manager, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., president of 
IMN], conducted the discussion on adver- 
tising which was entered into freely. Mr 
Moley warned against the new bill drafted 
by Rep. Vinson which would limit profits 
on war contracts and disallow deductions 
in such cases for advertising 


Bolan Heads St. Louis 
Marketing Council 


Charles W. Bolan, advertising manager, 
Carter Carburetor Corporation, has been 
elected president of 
the St. Louis Indus- 
trial Marketing Coun- 
cil, succeeding An- 
thony Neher. sales 


yromotion manager 
Century Electric 
Company 

Electe d to serve 


vith Mr Bolan are: 
Vice preside: Se Schell 
I Furry, National 
Typesetting Com. 
pany; and secretary 4 
treasurer, Oliver S 
Imes, advertising Cc. W. BOLAN 
nanager, Century Electric Company 
The new officers will be installed at a 
inguet to be held Feb 13 





Murphy Outlines Four 
Points of Responsibility 


The re sponeinnity of the advertising 
an is partic ularly great at this time be 
cause he represents the forward looking 
force in business, the imaginative side of 
sales which must always preserve the long 
look ahead to the future position of his 
ompany, W. D. Murphy, Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen @& Finn, Chicago, and presi 
dent of NIAA, declared in addressing 
hapters of the association last month. Mr 
Murphy's subject was “How Firm a 
Foundation?”, which he discussed before 
arge meetings at Gettysburg, Philadel 
nhia. Boston. Hartford, Youngstown, and 
Toledo 

In emphasizing the importance of lay 
g a solid ground for postwar business, 
e outlined four contributions which every 
dvertising man can make either individu- 


illy through his own company, or col- 


tively threugh his association: 


1. He can eliminate the principal cause 


public and governmental criticism of 
dvertising—-banal, exaggerated, wasteful 
py. He can eliminate “patriotic” adver- 
ising which hitches his product by some 
light-of-hand to the American flag and 
lrags it across a 7x10 business paper page 
He can resolve to do nothing which is 
tt sound and constructive within the 
its of his ability and to extend his abil 

y by constant study of the principles of 

vocation 

2. The advertising man can contribute 
the preservation of our present econ 

y by constantly impressing upon man- 
ement the need for a continuation of 
lvertising at a time when superficially 
ivertising would seem to be unnecessary 
sell non-existent goods. The longer the 
r, the more important it will be that 

e customers be reminded of their for- 
sources of supply and while there 
ems to be a general willingness to rec- 
rnize this fact now, there is a danger 
it as the war crisis deepens manufactur- 
may become weary in well-doing. The 
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responsibility of keeping this principle ciation, not as a matter of loyalty or fra- 
alive in the minds of management is the ternal spirit, but on the basis that united 
function of the advertising manager. effort is more effective than individual, 
3. The advertising manager should and that success comes from organization. 
capitalize on his admitted farsightedness A strong industrial advertising association 
by suggesting the formation of a planning maintained throughout the war years can 
committee to study the problems of the be of inestimable help to the individual, 
peace that will certainly come and the po- to his company, and to industry as a 
sition that his company wishes to occupy whole. 
at that time. Many firms are already in- : : 
stituting these planning committees. Cer- Milwaukee Discusses the 


tainly the advertising manager should have Wartime Advertising Program 
a place on such a forward looking body. 9 9 


If there is anyone better equipped for this What advertising men can accomplish 
future planning than the advertising man- in a wartime sellers’ market was the sub 
ager, it is a fault of his which he alone ject of a group discussion led by Van B 
can correct Hooper, sales promotion manager, Louis 

4. Finally, the advertising manager Allis Company, at the Jan. 8 meeting of 
should contribute his time and thought to the Milwaukee Association of Industrial 
the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- Advertisers. The discussion revealed that 











FAR-REACHING COOPERATION 
TO WIN THE WAR 


When all the resources of all the free nations be- 
gin to develop a crushing crescendo, it will be 
because far-reaching cooperation and coordina- 
tion have brought the sum-total power of those 
resources into effective action. 


Industry has been served in that manner for nearly 
62 years . . . through the cooperative and coordi- 
nated activities of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 


Industry is therefore well prepared to do #ts part 
NOW. 


And industry will be better prepared as the de- 
mands on it grow greater, because the men who 
constitute the progressive and aggressive factors 
in industrial operations will continue to be pre- 
pared .. . through continued cooperation and by 
keeping thoroughly informed on its results. 

The outstanding source of that kind of basic in- 


formation will continue to be the A.S.M.E. 
publication. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


““We are at War”... ‘‘A.S.M.E. is Ready.”’ 
Two editorials in the January issue of Mechanical 
Engineering under those titles bring all of us 
more to think about .. . and DO.. . in the ever- 
widening cooperative realm of events. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Published Monthly by The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y¥., Midwest Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, III 
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Just... WHAT 
Makes a 
Good Catalog 





[DEAS—proftable to buyers. 
COPY —to spotlight superiorities. 
LAYOUTS—to put sparkle 

into every page. 


We specialize in technical 
catalog preparation 


We create ideas—bring new thoughts 
into marketing. 


We write copy—packed with per- 
suasion, based on facts. 


We design layouts— -to promote read 
ing, enhance the product. 


Let us prepare your next catalog. 


Write or phone for information. 


Richard Yates 


& COMPANY 


Technical Product Marketing 
43 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


CONTACT 











ADVERTISING 


In these critical times advertising 
has an important function. It en 
ables you to keep contact with 
your customers, and build good- 
will, even if you cannot sell. Use 
the pages of PIT AND QUARRY 
to reach the entire market of the 
nonmetallic-mineral industries. It 


is the “alert paper of its field 
helping to maintain business rela 


tions throughout the industry 





uw 


? 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago, Ill 





this direction, also, 
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this is the time for extensive market re 
search to indicate the best markets tor 
the future: for reorganizing and standard 
izing catalogs so they may be brought up 
to-date easily and inexpensively; and for 
publication advertising which will do field 
work for possible new product or markets, 
reach new buyers, disseminate technical in- 
formation helpful in increasing production 
and thus augment the advertiser's good 
will, and combat future competition A 
ways and means committee for accumulat 
ing ideas of ymbating postwar depression 
was suggested, with each advertising man 
ager acting as the clearing house in his 
own firm tor accumulating and tabulating 
these ideas 

F. O. Wyse, advertising manager, Bucy- 
rus-Erie, South Milwaukee, lead a discus 
sion ot advertising novelties It was the 
consensus that these should be cut down 
as tar as possible, and that their cost 
should be a sales expense 

The method of handling advertising 
ideas from outside an organizaticn was also 
discussed. R. C. Freitag, advertising man 
ager, Briggs & Stratton Corporation, gave 
the following points as the opinion of a 
patent attorney 

1. Advertising ideas be deliv- 
ered to an executive not connected with 
the advertising or advertising production 
department 

2 The letter and idea should be repro’ 
duced for the company file 

3 The original material should be re 


sh« yuld 


turned to the sender 

4 A courteous letter should be includ 
ed with the returned material, rejecting 
the idea. It is best to have a policy of 
rejecting all ideas of this type trom the 
outside 

5. The material should be returned by 
registered mail 

6. The file of copies of this material 
and ideas should not be accessible to 
anyone but the executive in charge 

A sound newsreel showing developments 
in the war situation, and a short comedy, 
both shown through the courtesy of the 
Filmack Company, opened the meeting 


Chicago Learns of 
Outlook for Building 


With the United States now all-out in 
the war. the dollar volume of building in 
1942 1s destined to reach that of 1941, 
with increases largely military and indus 
trial, according to Thomas S. Holden, 
editorial director, Architectural Record 
and president, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
who discussed the effect of the war on the 
building industry in a talk last month be 
fore the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association. In addition to what is done 
within the country, there will be a large 
unknown amount of construction done off 
the continent by the U. S. government 
Eighty per cent of war construction will 
he done through regular contractors, he 
predicted Manufacturers of building 
equipment and suppliers will not be af 
fected by the war unless they use critical 
metals 

Mr. Holden feels that some of the sub- 
stitutes and economy of design and tech 
nical processes utilized during the war pe- 
riod may follow through after the war 
Prefabricated houses, especially, may get 
a new impetus. The government is alert 
to the need for planning for the postwar 
period and is building up a construction 
reserve to be utilized at that time. In 
states and municipali 
ties are employing architects and engineers 
to plan postwar construction work. The 


speaker urged that industrial marketers 
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Li onsolidated $: dircratt Corporation 


Departing from the customary technique of 
i‘ .pation, the pen sketch in this page is 
refreshing and gets attention effectively 


keep abreast of technical development: 
and marketing possibilities in their lines 
to keep the design factor of their products 
up to changing conditions 

K. Loénberg-Holm, director of researc! 
Sweet's Catalog Service, shared the pr 
gram with Mr. Holden. A report of his 
illustrated lecture on “Scientific Catalog 
Building” is given at length elsewhere i: 


thus issue 


Rockford Hears Baum on 
Planning Advertising Program 
All advertising problems should be a; 


proached from the sales point of view a 
advertising is nothing more than selling 
Harry Neal Baum, advertising manager 
Fairbanks-Morse Company, Chicago, dé 
clared in an address before the January 
meeting of the Rockford Industrial Mar 
keters on the subject, “Organizing ; 
Planning an Advertising Program.” \ 
thorough study and examination of the 
sales set-up and distribution methods, a1 
a detailed analysis of sales by markets ar 
products were his suggestions to simplify 
budget planning The advertising obje 
tive—what is to be done to help sal 
either today’s or tomorrow 's—can then 
easily determined, and advertising plat 
made to accomplish these objectives, 
advised 


an 


"Food Industries" Appoints 
Thierer and Sutherland 
R. M. Thierer and A. G. Sutherla: 


have been appointed sales manager at 
advertising representative in the New York 
metropolitan district, respectively, of Fo 
Industries and Food Industries Catalogs © 
Directory. Mr. Sutherland has served 
Cleveland advertising representative, dire: 
tor of research, and assistant business mat 
ager of Food Industries 


Riordan Appointed 

American Screw Products Company, | 
Angeles, has named the John H. Riordar 
Company of that city to handle its adver 
tising 
















Management 


THE NEWS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL OF ADMINISTRATION 






CONTENTS 


















Well, for one thing, HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT increased 
its net paid circulation from 3337 in October, 1940 to 
5010 by December, 1941. An increase of 51% in only 15 


AGAIN, WHY? 


Because of a genuine up-to-the-minute editorial service. 
Ask us to tell you about it by mail, phone, or personal call. 
'f you want to sell hospitals, you will want to keep posted 
on HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT — the fastest growing 


nospital publication. 

















New York Office 
330 W. 42nd St. — 
Phone Bryant 9-6432 











The only hospital publication that is a member of both the ABC and the ABP 


ADVERTISING VOLUME UP 55% 


OVER JANUARY 
LAST YEAR 






Advertisers in the January 


1942 Issue of 


Hospital Management 


Abbott Laboratories 

Aloe, A. S., Co. 

American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Sterilizer Co. 
Armour and Co. 

Baxter Laboratories 

Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
Blickman, S., Inc. 

Braun, G. A., Inc. 

Carrom Industries Inc. 
Castle, Wilmot, Co. 
Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc. 
Citrus Concentrates, Inc. 
Cutter Laboratories 

Davis & Geck 

Davis, R. B., Co. 

Deknatel, J. A., & Sons 
Diack, A. W. 

Elkay Mfg. Co. 

Everest & Jennings 

Faultless Caster Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Frink Corp., The 

General Electric X-Ray Corp. 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Hollister, Franklin C., Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Lilly, Eli, & Co. 

Linde Air Products Co., The 
Mennen Co., The 

Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. 
New York Medical Exchange 
Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., The 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
Physicians’ Record Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

Rosemary Inc. 

Ross, Will, Inc. 

Salvus Products Inc. 

Sexton, John, & Co. 

Simmons Co. 

Sklar, J., Mfg. Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 
Spring-Air Co. 

Squibb, E. R., & Sons 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co. 
York Ice Machinery Corp. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Chicago Office 
100 East Ohio St. 
Phone Delaware 1337 








DO YOU KNOW 


What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 3,000 of them in all these 


fields—promptly. carefully and 
intelligentl y— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 








The $5,000,000,000 | 


TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


s served monthly by | 
‘Fortnightly 
HONE ENGINEER 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ade journe telephone 
United States ev month 


TELEP 


> MLY cocking EVERY 


ST LLY RL 


10,500 Circulation 
Advertisements Bring RESULTS 
Wr 


7720 Sheridan Rood 


te for information 


Chicago 


Plan @ visit te The Chelsee, noted beach- 
front hetel. You'll find diversion, geod liv- 
ing. geod company — evtside reems, sun- 
deck, beautiful diningreoom at ecean's edge, 


super’ French cuisine, geome room, ber 


DANY— FROM 

$6s0 ROOM, BATH, MEALS : 

$3SO 200m Oniy 4 BATH Gee 
PER PERSON, 2 IN ROOM 


SPECIAL 


Wtrxiy 
RATES 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURERS’ SALES BY PRIMARY 
CHANNELS AND INDUSTRY GROUPS: 1939 





PERCENT DISTRIBUTED SALES 



















































































To om| To direct 
whole- whole- To |To re- ro be To To 
INDUSTRY GROUP | sale |To own) sajers|**Port| tail- buyers indus-| con- 
Total | retail) ana inter-| ers in trial,| sumers 
| 
| chee |stores) jo, | medi-| for | other ete. at re- 
] > of- bers _ resale) oun. | users *| tail 
coe tries 
— SN = + + 
Total, all groups... --+-0e| 100.0 |! 21.0) 1.9| 25.5 +9) 19.4 2.5; 27.4 1.6 
Food and kindred products... |100.0|/ 20.7) 4.4) $0.1)  . | seal 0] 7.4] 5.8 
Tobacco manufactures |100.0|/) 29.9) (®) | 61.6) (#) | 6.9 4) lez} (@) 
Textile-mill products, ete............100.0)) 10.4) 1} %40.4 +4) 16.0 -5| 51.8 4 
Apparel and other finished products, ¢to./100.0/ 7.0) 5.7! 14-4 4) 65-1) 42) 765) 47 
Lumber and timber basic products......../100.0) 8.2) 5.9) 57.7) 1.8) 12.5) 1.2) 29.2) 5.7 
Furniture and finished lumber products..| 100.0 | 7.5| 1.8; 17.4 S| 41.7 -6| 28.0) 2.5 
Paper and allied products. cnn 1100.0|) 14.9) .2] 20.4 9) 5.6 -9| 47.8 a 
Printing, publishing, ete. +... - ess] ancl <ael <ae| <<n| <0] <==) <== 
Chemicals and allied products... 31.5 1.0} 20.8 -6| 8.7} 1.7] 88.2) 2.7 
Petroleum and coal products....................... 100.0/) 59.7} 1.4) 21.2) 5.4) 1.8] 5.0) 6.8 7 
Rubber products /100.0)) 28.9) 9.9) 14.6 -6| 15.2) 5.4) 29.5 al 
Leather and leather products................ 100.0 | 17.9) 2.4) 18.7) +2) 38.4) 1.0) 21.2 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products................ 100.0 27.4) -8) 19.8 5} 11.38 1.5) 36.4 2.5 
Iron and steel and their products, ete.../100.0/) 21.7; .2/ 12.7 -8| 4.5) 2.0] 57.8 3 
Nonferrous metals and their products....100.0 7.5/ .3| 12.8 S| 5.4] 8] 72-4) 8 
Electrical machinery. /100.0]/ $2.8} (#) | 82.9) .7| 6.5) 2.7] 26.6 a 
Machinery (except electrical)... | 100.0 20.4) 1.4) 20.6) 1.6 5.4 8.4) 41.6 6 
Automobiles and automobile equipment....... 100.0 12.9 +4| 56.2) 2.5; 24.4 5.9} 19.7 +2 
Transportation equipment, etc.. | 100.0 | -5| ---| 7.7) 5.9} §.9) 35.6) 44.2 22 
Miscellaneous industries. ..«! 100.0) 16.0) 14} 29.6) 4) 17.5 3.4) $0.1; 1.8 
‘Distribution of sales statistics not obtained. *Combined with sales to own whole- 


offices to 


sale branches or 
mercial 
mental bodies, hotels, contractors, etc.). 


employees at retail 


This table from the preliminary report on "Distribution of Manufacturers’ Sales: 


avoid disclosure of individual operations 


Includes sales to converters 


Also includes com- 


professional, and institutional users (manufacturers, railroads, utilities, govern- 
‘Includes 


farmers, household consumers, and 
*Less than one-tenth of one per cent 


1939," 


issued last month by the Bureau of the Census, shows the flow of goods through the primary 
channels of distribution and emphasizes the difference in sales methods by industries 


Books 


New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








"The Economic Effects of Advertising’ 
This 988-page volume presents the find 
ings of a four-and-a-half-year study of the 


economic effects of advertising made at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration under a grant from Mrs 


Erickson as a memorial to her 
The book is authored by 
Borden, protessor ot adver 
based upon 
case histories, hundreds of 
business executives, thou 
of records, and a sub 
of industrial studies 

divided his investigation 
of advertising into seven 
sought definite answers in 
available evidence would 


Alfred W 
husband 
Prof. Neil H 
tising at the 
thousands of 
with 
pages 
number 
Borden 
effects 
and 


late 


school, and 1s 
interviews 
sands of 
stantial 

Prof 
of the 
sections 
each far as 
permit. These sections are 

1. The effectiveness of advertising 
a profit tool for businessmen 

2. The effect of advertising 
demand for products and services 

3 The effect of advertising on the costs 
of products and services 


so 


as 


on the 


4. The relationship of advertising to 
prices and pricing practices 
5. The effect of advertising on the 


range and quality of products available 
and on consumer choice 

6. The effect of advertising on invest 
ment and national income 

7. The ethical aspects of advertising 

The study shows that advertising prop 
erly carried out contributes to the main 
tenance of a dynamic economy and helps 
to the level of income. The 


raise real 


functioning of advertising along thes 
lines, however, can be substantially im 
proved if businessmen will study their 


problems more carefully and make better 
ot price strategy. The existing 
nomic machine can also be made to 
more smoothly if businessmen will behav: 
more boldly and fearlessly in pushing 
pioneering ventures and in keeping the 
door open to new types of enterprise 
Efforts to choke off the entry of new enter 
prises, whether by means of patents. tying 
agreements, enormous advertising expendi 
tures, or restrictive price control measures 
such as price maintenance laws and not 
selling-below-cost laws, will lead to the 
eventual disruption of the private enter 


eco 


Tur 


use 


prise system 
The over-all effects of advertising or 
total distribution costs cannot be traced 


says the report, and it is impossible to say 
whether advertising has tended to increasé 
distribution whole. The costs 
of the selling process inevitably becam« 


costs as a 


larger as the industrial organization be 
came more complex. Nevertheless, “Ir 
fields in which intensive competition 1 


advertising has existed, the use of adver 
tising, like the use of other forms of non 
price competition, has increased the costs 
of distribution, or at least has held thes 
costs at high levels. In many of these 
instances, however, consumers have show! 
a willingness to pay tor the costs whic! 
attend the vigorously advertised products, 
for in large numbers they have not exer 
cised the options open to them of buying 
lower-price, non-advertised merchandise 

The sweeping generalization sometimes 
made that high advertising costs result in 
low personal selling costs and other mat 
keting costs was not substantiated by the 
evidence. Sometimes this is true, many 
times it is not Those methods whic! 
involved highest advertising costs did not 
necessarily lowest total 


distribution The data also 


have costs 


shi Ww ed 
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hat increased size does not necessarily 
ean lower distribution costs. In fact, 
there was evidence, though contradictory, 
hat large concerns may have relatively 
igh marketing costs.” 

This is a volume for study by every 
idvertising man. Published by Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago. Price, $5 


The U. S. College Graduate” 
“The U. S. College Graduate” gives the 
results of a research conducted by Time, 


with the codperation of over one thousand 


olleges, for the purpose of discovering 


the status of the living U. S. college grad- 


ate. It is “an economic approach to 
yeasuring the social dividends yielded by 


the liberal arts a beginning to a larger 


ontinuing examination of the function of 
higher education in the workings of a 
jemocracy.” 

F. Lawrence Babcock, the author, has 
for six years anonymously written the ar- 
ticles on Fortune’s Survey of Public Opin- 
on. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.50 


How to Make Sign Advertising Pay’ 

This book discusses signs as an adver- 
tiring medium, both from the standpoint 
alue, and psychology of sign advertising, 
ind its mechanical aspects; i.e., rules for 
ize of letters, height above street level, 
ind zones of visibility. Written by Orvill 

Grisier, editor, National Sign Journal, 
nd secretary, National Sign Association 
Published by David McKay Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.50 


Business Editors Club Elects 
K. R. Tuttle President 


K. R. Tuttle, editor, “The Stanley 
World,” house organ of The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., and head of 
the Business Editors Club since its organi- 
ition last October, was elected president 

that group at its first annual election 
f ofhcers Jan. 12 

Others elected for a one-year term are 
ice-president, John Luther, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford: secretary 

easurer, John Bronson, Hartford Electric 
Light Company; chairman of the member- 

ip committee, Daniel Kraft, International 
Silver Company, Meriden: and chairman of 
the program committee, C. Russell Noyes, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford The thirty members of the 
ib are editors or assistant editors of 
mpany magazines published by industrial 
mpanies, insurance companies, or public 
tilities in Connecticut and western Mas 
chusetts 

A roundtable discussion of ““The Place 

Company Magazines in Defense,” led 

Mr. Bronson, was held at the January 

eeting 


Neubauer Joins 
‘Electrical Equipment" 


R. A. Neubauer. for the last four years 
stern manager, Radio Today, has joined 
tton Publishing Company, Inc., New 
rk, as district manager of Electrical 
juipment. He will cover the Philadelphia 
ritory, New York City, Long Island, and 
oklyn 


Vensley to Red Cross 

Roger L. Wensley, president, G. M. Bas 
1 Company, New York, has been ap- 
nted chairman of the industrial press 
tion of the advisory advertising commit 


American Red Cross 
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Goodrich Advances Fritz me Plog — Boston oe — 4 
: er Company unti 26 when he 
And Richardson a 6 
joined Goodrich. 


Dr. Howard E. Fritz, for the last seven Tapscott Heads Sign Association 


years manager of the synthetics division, 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., Charles C. Tapscott, advertising man 
has been named director of research, suc- ager, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Company, St 
ceeding James W. Schade, retired. He Louis, was elected president, American 
joined Goodrich in 1925 as head of a Highway Sign Association, at its annual 


> ¥ , icag 
department engaged in bonding rubber to meeting Jan. 20, in Chicago 


metal. In 1934 he took over the direction 
of the development and sale of Koroseal, 


Master Builders to Bayless-Kerr 


the synthetic elastic discovered in the The Master Builders Company, Cleve 

company's laboratories and compounded land, has appointed the Bayless-Kerr Com- 

of limestone, coke, and salt. pany of that city to handle its adver 
William S. Richardson, merchandising tising 

manager of the Goodrich mechanical goods 

sales “ailiiets since 1931, has been ap- McNaught Made Manager 

pointed general manager of that division, Malcolm S. MacNaught, formerly sales 

succeeding J. H. Connors, who has re- manager, Electrical Contracting, has beer 

signed because of ill health. Mr. Richard- appointed manager 









PRODUCTION REQUIRES 
EVERY POSSIBLE MEANS 
FOR SPEEDING OUTPUT 







wA 


HE effects of modern heating, ventilat- 

ing and air conditioning are vital ‘““Tools 
of Production” in an extensively industrial- 
ized nation. Applications of these ‘*Tools” 
have been featured throughout the defense- 
production period in HEATING and VEN- 
TILATING’S popular Profits-in-Air series 
of industrial articles. Now — at the start 
of an unprecedented activity — this impor- 
tant service is given maximum value by the 
execution of the following exclusive distri- 
bution plan: 








Personal copies of industrialized HEATING | 
and VENTILATING will be delivered each 
month to leading production men, manu- 
facturing executives, plant managers and | 
government officials in those branches of 
Industry where air conditioning can be | 
best applied as a tool for Improved Pro- 
duction. These are extra copies sent in | 
addition to HEATING and VENTILAT- | 
ING’S total distribution, already the high- 
est in the field. The men thus reached are 
the nation’s most important factors in — 
initiating and influencing decisions, gov- 
erning the purchase of heating, ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment. 


2 














HEATING and VENTILATING 


The Industrial Press, Publishers of MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette 5t., New York 











COATI 
J 4 4 


one of the Primary 
Defense Industries, 
is Definitely on the 
U pswing—Contact it 
through its Accepted 
Medium— 





NEW YORK—Whitehal! Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 











WHAT'S GOING ON? 


, 

@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects ‘on certain 
types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet*No. 20. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 

La Salle-Wacker Bidg. Chicago, III, 

BUSINESS PAPERS . FARM PAPERS 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 





ADVERTISERS! 


Twenty-five years’ brass-tacks experience 
enables us to show the average smc'!l 
and medium-sized advertiser how to get 
10% to 20% more out of his appropria- 
tion. Write for details. Cahall Adver- 
tising Agency, Fox Bidg., Phila., Pa. 













$14,000,000 ,000 


° is your best medium 
l K ant to advertise to this 
( 4 yearly industry. 
CHICAGO 
The biggest industry in 
the United States is the dairy industry and 


FLUID MILK makes up nearly 40% of it. 
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2 Publisher's representative, serving 2 
4 we established audited industrial 5 
g publications, with record of increased 2 
‘ volume of business over four year . 
z period wishes t represent a third 2 
‘ publication in Eastern territory. Main 4 
> tain New York office with complete 5 
s . s 
r4 publishers service Travel Middle ‘4 
by Atlantic States, New England and $ 
> Delaware Box 219 2 
+ 5 
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In addition to increasing the prestige of the gas welding and cutting equipment industry and 
promoting the excellence of its own products, Victor Equipment Company, San Francisco, is 
using these full-color inserts to impress WPB and industry in general with the great im- 
portance of the role welding and cutting apparatus is playing in the war production program 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 25] 


New Catalog Technique 


three visual units present: (1) indus- 
trial flooring standards and descrip- 
tion of product; (2) laboratory tests 
to support claims of performance; (3) 
specifications, 


The design 


specific installations, 
maintenance, and service. 
pattern fits the typical user’s pattern 
of inquiry. The bottom view shows 


the previous treatment. 
Control of Catalog Distribution 


Mr. Holm concluded his address by 
emphasizing the importance of con- 
trolling the flow of primary buying 
information. For greatest effectiveness 
it should be specialized in design ac- 
cording to markets and made instantly 
accessible to all important potential 
buyers. Beyond this, however, is a 
further important step and that is a 
method for systematically eliminating 
the information when obsolete. This 
calls for centralized control over all 
phases of catalog procedure and the 
codrdination of the catalog system with 
other specialized systems of marketing 
information. 

As a means of controlling the flow 
of primary buying information and de- 
veloping a file system to serve as a 
continuous market place for buying 
groups, the system of prefiling cata- 
logs has been developed to a high de- 
gree of efficiency, Mr. Holm pointed 
out. And through this type of control 


and specialization of design it has been 
possible to build new and better forms 
of buying information. 


Robotham Joins Navy; 
Other Changes in Agency 


William S$. Robotham, production man 
ager, Edward W. Robotham & Company 
Hartford, Conn., has enlisted in the Navy 
and Mrs. Eleanor G. Barnard has assumed 
the duties of production manager in his 
absence 

Richard F. Augur, for thirteen years ir 
charge of creative layout and copy plan 
ning for The Taylor & Greenough Com 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has joined the copy 
and plan department of the agency 

Robert W. De Wolf, formerly in the 
publicity department, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, and the public re 
lations department of the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers, also recently 
joined the copy and plan department 


Standard Oil Appeals for 
Return of Barrels 


To aid in the conservation of steel for 
the war program, Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana is appealing to customers wh« 
receive lubricating oils and greases in stee 
barrels to return them as soon as they are 
empty so that all available barrels may be 
kept in circulation. This appeal is et 
closed with statements and other mail t 
customers, or distributed by drivers. A 
red, white, and blue label is applied to the 
barrels themselves, reading “Do your part 

We will do ours. Return drums as soot 
as empty. Keep ‘em rolling for defense!” 


D'Almaine Joins F. A. Smith 


Harry D’Almaine, recently manager o! 
business research, Irvington Varnish & 
Insulator Company, has been appointed 
general manager of the electric motor div! 
sion, F. A. Smith Mfg. Company, Roches 
ter, N. Y 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


Under the title, “How Your Business 
‘an Help Win the War,” the principal 
yntents of the November, 1941, Mill © 
Factory which appeared as “How to Get 
Defense Business” are being published 
with timely revisions and additions in 
k form by Simon & Schuster It is 
ing promoted with a campaign in New 








rk newspapers and general business 
ivazines 
a 
Hospital Management appeared last 
ynth with a new cover design and new 
mat for inside pages. Red has been 
idopted as standard second color for the 
front cover and gloss inks are used on the 
ver, including the four-color process 
ates of the back-cover advertiser 
- 
With the January issue, Mill ©& Factory 
igurated a series of accordion-folded 
rd inserts which present six charts on 
w to use and care for small tools to in- 
re maximum service and life. Each chart 
ill-page size and designed for hanging 
he plant 
« 
Domestic Engineering Company has sal- 
vaged all metal from old cuts in its files 
i used the money from its sale to buy 


Defense Bonds 


a 
To accentuate the publication’s compre- 
hensive treatment of news and technical 
developments in the aviation field, Auto- 
motive Industries has added to its name 
nd hereafter will be known as Automo- 
e and Aviation Industries. Since the 
ginning of heavier-than-air flying, the 
iblication has given the subject its rela 


tive share of editorial treatment with spe- 


il attention to the engineering, design, 
nd production of aircraft engines. The 
i-month issue carries a special aviation 
tion in addition to spot news and fea 
re articles on aviation in alternate issues 
e 
The Controlled Circulation Audit Bu- 
iu has admitted Occupational Hazards to 
>mbership 
. 
Bulky annual issues made their peren- 
il appearance last month with The Iron 
Age leading the parade with 564 pages: 
teel had 482 pages; Heating, Piping and 
\ir Conditioning numbered 326 pages; and 
» Digest, 318 pages 
+ 
The January Heating, Piping and Air 
nditioning directory and show number 
th 132 pages of advertising, the largest 
published, was on the press when 
yuncement was made of the postpone- 
nt of the International Heating and 
entilating Exposition. A similar experi- 
e was encountered a couple of years 
zo by publications in the metal working 
1 when the Machine Tool Show was 
celled 
e 
With the January issue, Aviation adopt- 
a new editorial format with primary 
phasis on manufacturing and sectional- 
1 for easier and quicker reading. Each 
e will open with a war communique 
marizing and interpreting the month's 
gress, and military and technical les- 
learned in strategy and tactics of 
il warfare 


Deih| Is Advertising Manager 
Ralph H. Deihl, who has been with Falk 


Corporation, Milwaukee manufacturers of 
commercial gears, speed reducers, and flex- 
ible couplings, since 1940, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. Mr. Deihl 
was with the advertising departments of 
the Bucyrus-Erie Company and the Na- 
tional Enameling and Stamping Company, 
both of Milwaukee, before joining Falk 


McNash Joins Griswold-Eshleman 


Capel McNash, formerly of the United 
Press Associations Cleveland Bureau, 
where he has served as telegraph editor, 
assistant day manager and night manager, 
has joined the press relations department 
of the Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleve 
land advertising agency. 


Small Business Unit Established 


A “Small Business Unit” has been es 
tablished by the Department of Commerce 
to codrdinate and make available those 
services of the Department of use to 
small manufacturing and distributing firms 
during the war and postwar period. Wil- 
liam Sheperdson, former certified public 
accountant and management consultant in 


New York, heads the unit 


Chirurg Employes 
Subscribe for Bonds 


The employes of James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston advertising agency, 
have agreed to subscribe at least five per 
cent of their monthly salaries toward pur 
chase of defense bonds 





Salute to a Veteran 


FTER 22 years of 
service, with the 
advent of 1942 


INGENIERIA INTER- | ““% 


NACIONAL becomes 
two publications — A 
CONSTRUCTION spe- 
cialist and an INDUS- 
TRIAL specialist for 
Latin America. 





Each has 45 pages 
of editorial articles in 
January specifically 
directed to its special- 
ized field, in addition 
to 63 pages of adver- 
tising in the former 
and 74 pages of ad- 
vertising in the latter. 
Here is a service 
greater than ever to 
manufacturers inter- 
ested in Hemisphere 
Markets. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 
INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 


330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City 





INGENIERIA fi ccm 


RA CIONAL EWERO de 1942 
Tomo XXX + No.1 
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UNC GENIE BRIA 


(BUNA CIOL NAL EWERO de 1942 
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§21. Building in the War. 


A special seven-page report present- 
ing an analysis of the outlook for 
building as a result of the United 
States’ entry into the war. Full consid- 
eration is given to all phases of the sit- 
uation including housing, commercial, 
and industrial structures. Prepared by 
the research department of Building 
Supply News and Practical Builder. 


515. How Business Uses Clippings. 


This folder discusses the five uses 
of clippings—checking placement of 
editorial publicity, checking competi- 
tor’s editorial publicity, collecting 
material on specific subjects, main- 
taining files of competitive advertis- 
ing, and developing sales prospects 
from clippings. Published by R. H. 
Bacon & Company. 





§16. The Dodge Construction Esti- 


mates for 1942. 


The Dodge Construction Estimates 
for 1942 is a four-page folder giving 
in the form of a graph the amount 
of construction by years since 1933, 
the actual value of total construc- 
tion contracts in 1940, and the esti- 
mated value for 1941 and 1942, ac- 
cording to project classifications, and 
a discussion of the construction out- 
look for 1942. Published by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. 

§17. Check-Chart for Advertisement 
Anal ysis. 


A bulletin listing points to check 
in advertising copy, points to check 
in relation to production of inquiries, 
and points to check in comparisons 
of inquiries from other sources, in 
order to judge the effectiveness of 
the advertisement. Published by In- 
dustrial Equipment News. 
for the Food Indus- 


$18. Materials 


fries. 


The first two of the graphs which 
constitute this booklet show the pro- 
duction and consumption of refined 
sugar, and milk, to illustrate the state- 
ment made that approximately fifty 
per cent of the total quantity of 
processed foods is sold from one food 
manufacturer to another. The re- 
mainder of the booklet is devoted to 
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charts showing in detail the uses and 
applications of the different principal 
raw materials used throughout the 
food industries, while the last one shows 
an over-all picture of the general ap- 
plications of the materials in ail the 
Published by Food In- 


industries. 
dustries. 


475. Distributors in National Defense. 


A reprint of twenty-one illustrated 
case studies of important time savings 
in national defense production made 
possible by the codperation of local 
distributors. Published by Mill & Fac- 
tory. 


490. How to Help Your Customers 


and Prospects. 


This deluxe book analyzes selected 
current business paper advertising to 
show how some leading industrial ad- 
vertisers are handling their copy under 
present conditions to maintain good 
will, help customers with their pro- 
duction problems and increase workers’ 
efficiency, explain delivery problems, 
and other perplexing problems of the 
advertising man. All case studies are 
illustrated. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. 


Mr. President, Meet Your Ad 
vertising Manager. 


This booklet is a brief talk—in the 
nature of a private consultation—on 
the sort of man the advertising man 
ager is; what he is really worth; how 
to get the most out of him; and con 
tains practical suggestions for putting 
the advertising and sales promotion 
operation on a productive basis. Pub 
lished by The Associated Business Pa 


pers, Inc. 


460. 


§13. The Railway Market. 


This booklet summarizes the sharp 
expansion of railway activity and the 
factors which are creating the need 
for an estimated one-and-a-half billion 
dollars of railway purchases of equip 
ment and materials in 1942. Trends 
and developments in the various 
branches of railway activity are given 
separate attention. Published by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpo 
ration. 











